Terms:  Two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  Sixcopies 
tor  ten  dollars. 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


GEOLOGY. 


This  i.s  a  mineral,  not  a  rock.  The  black 


w  I  V  C  I  I  N/l  up  oI  mgs,  ttiitl  it  piece  ol  linen,  with  |  eases,  and  even  mental  utllictiuns.  Almost 

rAIVlILT  I—  TUC.UIVI.  wliich  they  envelope  their  heiids,  while  one  |  all  the  yonng  girls  play  upon  stmte  in:;tru-  GEOLOGY. 

corner  hulls  tiown  over  their  shoulders.  The  ment,  with  which  they  proceed  trom  house  _ 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  editor.  „,en  always  go  bareheaded  in  the  most  in-  to  house:  but  most  commonly  these  means 

tense  heat,  us  well  as  in  the  severest  cold.  are  employed  v.nly  to  gttin  access  to  houses,  horh  blend. 

Terms:  Two  dollars  Sixcopies  But  although  gipsies  are  accustomed  to  and  more  favorahle  opporluniiitrs  for  steal-  Tins  i.s  a  mineral,  not  a  rock.  The  black 

_ _ ; _  ‘Iresw  HI  rag.s,  they  are  nevertheless  extreinely  ing.  Tiiey  even  go  still  Ihrther  in  their  specks  in  the  Hnnker  Hill  .Monument,  and  in 

lond  ol  hnery,  e.specially  ol  glaring  colors,  sordid  speculations.  .Abusing  the  conijais-  most  id'  the  buildings  recently  erected  in 

r-vrL-v'iK-r-  r'KT'rc'm'Aiv-xfi'VT'c  "hen  they  po.sse.ss  the  ineaii.s,  they  will  sion  which  people  sometimes  evince  lor  the  Hoston,  are  hornblen.!.  Some'of  the  rocks 

EVENING  LN  1  EKTAlN.MLiM  procure  green  and  yellow  elothe.s,  laced  with  oll.sprmg  of  these  wretches,  they  request  in  almost  evi-ry  town  in  the  .Atlantic  States, 

-  gold  or  silver,  and  paraile  in  this^  g  iudy  itt-  such  as  are  known  in  the  country  for  their  contain  a  portion,  and  many  a  large  portion, 

TWELFTH  EVENING.  bflore  the  country-people.  Tlieir  chil-  piety,  to  stand  godfathers  or  godmothers  lor  of  the  s-tine  mineral. 

A  iPTTFR  which  Air  Daklev  had  receiv-  '''‘-'"■“"/hout  naked  till  they  are  iiine  years  children  whom  they  show  them,  and  who  Hornhiend  is  heavy  and  tough,  and  is 

from  X  rr.en.’  in  ll  mmshire  ilnriiiLMlie  “  '  ’  '"'"‘"f  I"  'vliieh  these  poor  have  been  christened  perhaps  three  or  lour  hence  ditfieiilt  to  break,  as  are  the  iwks  of 

dav  and  whi  h  he  iVid  rcL^  to’his  lamilv  '".‘"'.-‘'t  "I'  truly  dep  orahle.  tunes  in  different  places,  merely  for  the  pur-  which  it  coni|K,ses  u  part.  Its  color  is  usii- 

foriiied  the  si  hi -ct  of  conversation  on  the’  '-■<  the  mlant  a  lew  vyeeks  old  when  po^  of  obtaining  a  present.  The  want  ol  ally  giv.  n  or  black.  It  is  sometimes  Ibund 

tw'm  This  !  •« '!'»« '^-t- <*'=^tens  It  on  her  hack,  and  tak^  teehng  and  immorality  ol  these  vagrants  in  cry  stals,  which  are  six-sided  prisms,  but 

tWAltthevei  in  ot  tliin  anin.  m  nu.  J  in.  „  „ithher  in  all  the  |,criginaiions  ol  the  can  e.xciie  no  oilier  cmoiion  than  contempt,  not  n  .mlar  Tliese  crystals  are  disnersed 

fi’nl^r  hll  'T-  k^  Ids  the  age  ol  'I'hey  seem  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  human  thronj,  the  three  rocks  jn.st  descrilKd,  viz.: 

^  •’'iT  '  i'  till  'll  I-  .  ,  three  years,  the  child  is  obliged  to  .suliering.s.  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  granite,  gnei.ss,  and  mica  slate.  \\  h^n  it  is 

iieighliorhood,and  had  been  guilty  ol  many  |„.r  on  liiot,  thiongh  woods  and  along  almost  all  the  e.xeentioiiers  are  of  thi.s’nation  :  tiiimd  in  masses  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 

depredatiotLs  1  lie  ehildre.i  vyere  enrtons  rugged  paths,  sometimes  plentili.lly  supplied  they  are  them.sclves  perfeetly  indifferent  to  confused  .  rvstaliii  .tiom^^^ 

■',*  r  t'l -n  'fM'dm<r*Nn*\h*e”lM»^^^  the  liiod,  and  at  others  destitute  ol  neees-  |;nnishments,  and  equally  insensible  to  the  'I’he  original  elements  of  hornhiend  are 

• .  i  \  I  ..  ft  ^  tjosoms  Ol  (.oiiteiiteil  igi,„„iiiiy  attached  to  them.  oxigen  ao.l  silienm  (silex),  o.xigen  and  alu- 

"T’l'riL*  F-Jniite'’ IjMhl"  Mr  D-iklev  ‘  nifiv  he  "  tlie  most  vv retehed  laie.  He  thus  he-  In  .Moldavia,  W  allachia,  and  Traiisylva-  ndniim  (ahimine  or  clay ),  o.xigen  and  cal- 
'  '  h  '  ■  '  ..••i’  ,|i  comes  hahitnated  to  the  hard  lilo  whieh  he  nia,  there  are,  however,  gipsies,  wlio  are  ol  einm  ,  liiiiel  o.xi'um  and*  ma'Miesinm  (mag- 

Ts'-'-their*  bntsW^von^  ‘f  desiiiied  to  lead  li.r  the  reiimnider  <d' his  j,  |,.ss  leroeiotis  disposition  than  their  v  .ga-  nesia).  oxigen  and  iron  (iron  rust),  oxigen 

a  real  y  f  ii  ,  .  days.  'I  he  gqisies  might  improve  their  eon-  hond  hrethren.  J*onie  employ  themselves  and  mangamse  (oxid  of  maii''uuese),  imJ 

,nore  part.i  nlarly  aeqiiamted  with  them,  I  ,  .i.em.selves  to  in  vvashii.g  the  .sand  of  the  iv.u-s,  to  extract  oxi  u  u  and  hyl.  ge  (v  ateO^^“^^  ^ 

,l„.v  .Imll  I..-  Ihf  ..1  'I'lr  . I, soil,  i,,,.™,!  1,1-, Tost  «l„„a  vvilll  il  l.v  tl,o  gi'i  ("■■■u). 


s»u it*Sj  <111(1  ohli^rd  to  l;istj  ot  i^tioiiiiiiy  iitturlit'd  to  tlictii.  o.xiiTcii  hhiI  siliruiii  uiiW  slu- 

witli  flif?  most  \\ I (‘tclird  luic.  Ilti  tints  l#c*  In  ^]o|(|<ivi<i,  \V  (illucljiii,  <m(l  T  nitisylvQ-  miiMiiti  (iilumiiic  or  tiiid  cal- 

( oijj(‘s  luthittKitod  to  tin?  Iitiid  lilo  wliicli  lit.*  niu,  llion;  un*,  liowovor,  iiji|)sit'Sj  wljo  uro  ol  ciiiiii  .  [iinoj,  oxijjoii  stiid  mni^tiosiiim  (toiig- 


^ hiir  sm(*i*^v(>ii  ui'ili  t(>  hi*  dosiim  il  to  li  tiil  li»r  the  remainder  <»i  lii^  a  less  terorions  dispositiuii  than  their  v  .ga-  nesia).  oxigen  and  iron  (iron  rnst),  oxigen 

fl  real  y  <  , ,  ,  ■  days.  'I  Ito  ul|>si,'s  niiglit  itii),r,,v,'  tli.  ii'  foil-  l„,i„|  l.retijroll.  rSoitte  firiploy  lln'iiisolvfs  iimt  so  (o\i,|  of  iiiali"aliosai,  ittitl 

.,,„ro  |,.,m,„laHy  „.-.|„a,„...,l  vv  d,  II,.;,,,,  . .  ,  ,  ,|,o,„so|,.,  . . . ,l,o  sa,„l  of  ,l,«  liv,  l„  .  xtravt  „vi  aad  l.,^„  ^  (v '.to  * 

tl„.v  .l.all  l«'  lha  s„l.j,s-  .,1  ,,„r.l,s, „„d  ,|,o  oaliivali,,,,  „ni,o  soil,  iastoad  o,d,l-,T„si  ,„„io,l  «l„„o  with  it  l.y  tho  gva 

foi  tho  t,vol,l,,s.  01,1  ,0,1;.,  lot  .in  ,,,  ,,j  waii.li.iin;.  lilto  Viittalit, mis  trout  )>la('o  to  oorri'lil :  olliors  di.siihiy  ttilollts  lor  ttillsic  cbeks.to.ve. 

It  i<a  piirirtitss  fn  f^YnriiHie  ■  .  >  .  n  i  •  i  .  >  i  / 


,  ...  .  ^  *1  •.*.  . '  ■  V  .1  tuiiLiii.  oujfin  iicAiiiiiy  liiu'iiin  loi  iiuc'ia.. 

vuga  loiii  s,  It  IS  cm  ions  o  t.x.imi  i  -  i<  place;  hut  idlenesvS,  the  same  vice  that  has  and  pnetrv,  and  compose  e.xtenqiorary  coiqi- 
usnal  modeo  life.  .  re.lnce.l  to  indigence  several  eonsiderahle  lets,whiehtheysiMg;atthesanieti.neplay- 

*V-i  1  *"^* '*  *^  I  *  1*^  •  * nations,  though  inhahiting  the  most  delicious  ingonsonieins;rmnent,likethciai»r.>riN'/- 
chil.lren  and  their  expressive  eonimutanees  ,,  |,„i.|s , hem  in  serv  ile  snhjeeiioii  to  tori  of  Italy.  Lastly,  in  Himgary,  several 

betrayed  hovv  anxious  lliey  vvi  ie  b>j  her  ignomniions  yoke,  and  prevents  their  of  them  follow  the  oeeiipatioiis  of  smiths 

pronnsed  partienlars,vyhieh  then- kind  father  state  of  degradation  into  ....id  tinkers;  hiit  the  hulk  of  their  nation 

coinnniniiuited  ni  the  foliivv  nig  w  OIOS.  which  tliey  are  sunk.  For  want  of  the  mifortnnatelv  continiies  attached  toils  aii- 

I  he  •*'*  '  "j  *  1  7*  "leans  ot  procuring  wholesome  food,  tliey  cieiit  maimei’s,  and  to  live  without  religion 

tries  liy  dilierent  names.  In  Italy  they  aie  |•,.,.,„|rse  to  the  most  disgnsiing  line. —  o|-  |j,w 

denmninated  Zmgan,  i"  'p„  ,|ieni  the  Hesli  of  animals  thrown  to  the  K  lirard.-Whrro  did  this  barharous  na- 

Germany  Zis'tumr,  in  ri.iine  tiolifmien.  ,  ,|,|,,g  is  a  most  diTieioiis  treat.  If  a  i ion  come  from,  papa 

and  in  hiiglaml  Gipsies.  * '''ri’'  '"  cow,  a  .sheep,  or  a  horse  happen  to  die  of  M,  .  OaA/ru.— That  question,  rtiv  dear  hov. 
sed  over  almost  the  whole  smtine  ol  Hi,  tin*  irinsv  ioiiM<'ili;iti*lv'  li.-isttvos  to  tl.i.  i..... .............i  ii...  ..c  . . . 


iiave  recourse  to  the  most  disgnsiing  line. — 
'I'o  ilieni  the  Hesli  of  animals  thrown  to  the 


or  law. 

Klirard. — AVhere  did  this  barharous  na- 


(Ituig  luvip,  irf  u  most  *l('li(*ioiis  tn’iit.  Il  ii  j  (ion  cofoo  frotn,  papu? 


and  in  Migl-m.l  iupsies.  ^  ***‘>  ;  .  *  r^lte(*|s  or  a  horse  happen  to  die  of  J/,.  0/iA7fu.—‘rhaf  question, niv  dear  hov. 

sed  over  a  most  t  le  w  lo  e  sm  ai  e  o  i.  disea.^e,  the  gip.sy  immedi.ately  ha.sfeiis  to  the  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  manv 
pobe,  hut  iiovyliere  have  they  pel  naiie  sjiot  to  dispute  with  the  rapacious  hea.sts  th  hterati,  vvho  have  iiKide  re.searehes  inio  iiV 
bahitafioiis.  In  Hu;  gary,  1  laiisy  vaiii.i,  possession  of  the  horrid  hooty  :  they  cut  iqt  historv  ;  hut  they  have  never  Iicami  able  to 
Spam,  Italy,  and  other  eomiiri.>,  you  mee  ,|,e  rareass  with  extraordinary  avidity  and  give  a  .satisfacto'ry  solution  of  it.  Win  ii 
with  cii.siderahle  troops  ol  tiiese  vaga  Minds,  addr<-s.<,  devour  p.irt  of  it  imme.liately,  and  they’ ipiestioi.ed  the  gipsies  themselves  res- j 


.  •  .  ..  I  .  ......  X  ....  ..w.  ........  f  ......  ..J  <1  y  ffitlllll  M  (II  All  IL 

With  cii.sideraliletriMipsol  tnese  aga  md. ,  addr<-s.<,  devour  p.irt  of  it  imme.liately,  and  they’ ipiestioi.ed  the  gipsies  theiiis 
who  wander  Irom  place,  never  appioaehing  p  origin  and  native  com 

within  a  certain  disfanee  of  inha hited  plin-e.s,  ignorant  and  thoughtless  people  re 

am  letre.iting  into  t  iL  **'*  y  '  Do  yon  not  here  perceive,  my  dear.ehil-  they  Knew  nothing  at  all  about  tl 

,aro  me.  ^  .  re  itre  ma  y  gl-  ^  ,lrin,  a  striking  instance  of  the  melaneholv  Some,  however,  have  maintained  that  they 

Mr’ oSv.-Thev  are  not  so  lui.nerons  '"'"seqnenees  iff  idleness  P-’ Fig.nx- to  yoi.r-  originally  eame  from  Fgypt ;  hut  m  irhe, 
*  *  ',  ^  .  ,  •  ,  •  Cl,'...  ....  self  on  the  one  hand,  a  niiniher  of  gipsn  s  their  maimer.s,  their  phvsiognomv, 

bv  far  here  a<  III  other  eonntries  ol  l>nro  m*.  .  ,  ,  .  i  i  i  •  iP 

.  .  ,,  ..,,.11,. twL, covered  with  rags,  with  h.Tggard  and  greei  v  language,  have  anv  resenihlanee  to 

Snain  IS  siiiMiosei  hv  some  fravellei-s  to  eon-  ,  ,  .  .  .  ~  7  . .  •  , 


This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  rocks 
in  the  I .  Slates  Two  ranges  of  monntain.s 
I  oaioieneinc  .-it  ‘  Ihist  and  West  Rocks,’  in 
New  H.iven,  Ct.,  are  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  greenstone.  It  is  [lerhaps  more 
ahiindant  vv'thin  twenty  miles  of  lIo>ton, 
than  any  other  rock.  Those  lofty  eoiniTins 
on  ilie  hanks  of  the  Hudson  are  the  same. 
Mo.wt  o('  the  elevated  snmmils  and  preeij)- 
ilons  ledges  in  New  Jersey,  are  greenstone 
roek.s.  The  grand  and  pieinrc>qne  si’e- 
iicry  in  the  vicinity  of  Eilinlinrg  h,  Scotland, 
IS  prodiicerl  hy  the  same  ahnndant  deposit. 
The  Giant’s  Causeway,  which  is  ainong  the 
:;i cutest  curiosities  in  the  world,  hears  a 
near  resemlilariee  in  its  eonipoiient  jiarts 
and  strnetnre  to  some  of  our  greenstone 
moiintai.ns  ;md  ledg-es. 

The  principal  inirredient  in  greenstone  is 


Spain  is  supposed  hy  some  fravellei's  to  eon- 
tain  forty  thoiLsand,  and  hy  others  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  vagrants,  in  France  there  are 


1,01-  i»  eting  their  origin  and  native  country,  those  „,„„ntai.ns  and  ledm  s, 

ignorant  and  thoughtless  people  replied  that  q'|„,  principal  inloedient  in  greenstone  is 
hil-  they  knew  nothing  at  all  ahont  the  matter,  hornhiend  ;  the  other  is  felspar.  The  two 
loly  Slime,  however,  have  maint.ained  that  they  eomhined  in  various  proportions,  and 
inr-  oiigin.illy  eame  liom  l.gypt;  hut  in-i.hei  ;iccording  to  these  proportions,  vv iih  other 
sics  their  maimer.s,  their  physiognomy ,  nor  their  cirenmstaiiees,  the  color  of  the  rock  is  more 
edy  language,  have  anv  resenihlanee  to  ilmse  ol  ,|;irl< 


eonseqnenees  (d‘ idleness  ?•■  Figure  to  your-  originally  eame  from  I'igypt ;  hut  m  irher 
self,  on  tlie  one  hand,  a  niiniher  of  gipsies  their  mimner.s,  their  physiognomy ,  nor  their 
covered  with  rags,  with  h.Tggard  and  greedy  language,  have  anv  resenihlanee  to  ilmse  of 
looks  tearing  in  pieces  a  half  putrid  carcass  the  I'gyptian  nation,  besides  whieh,  they  are 


.  ,  .  „  . I  ,1.......  agiee.iiiH-,  vtoiiai  v  ou  iioi  inri  voiirevi 

iireseiu  in  her  armies;  and  tliere  is  every  *  -i  i  ^ 

'  1  r  .1  .  .1  ..  .Il  tl...  disgust  Irom  the  hornlile  pic  nre  i 

reason  to  believe  that  they  vvill  ailupt  tlie  i  i  ii  -.i  i 

I  e  re  ,  c  tl..,:..  these  wreielies,  and  dwell  with  eomplacetic 

inaiiners  and  wav  ot  hie  ot  their  assoeiates.  .i  .  <•  i  .  i  •  •  .i  c 

.  ...I  : . .  i;...  on  that  of  happy  mortals,  eii'o\  mg  the  fni 

lint  111  other  eountnes,  w  here  immense  loi-  <  .i  •  .  .  ‘  i  c  r  '  i 

,  ,  .  ’ . .:,.o  ,.h;...,i  of  tin  Tl- lalair,  and  tindihg  a  j.-ward  snrpai 

ests  and  ehanis  of  mountains  annul  secure  .i  ,  ■  ■  i  •  i  i  .  i 

,  . .  . . .  ''"iSJ  the  tronhl.  s  whieh  they  have  taken  t 

and  periiianent  retreats  to  then  iimiieions  •  • 

,  ,  .,1...  ....t  ...t  1.,.,...  deserve  It  ?  I  he  one  prov  es  to  vvTiat  a  di 

bon  e.s,  the  government  has  not  yet  Deen  ' 


looks  loarioir  in  picros  a  halt  jani  Ki  carcass  tin;  I'Airypiian  iiataui,  ncsioes  winch,  they  an*  composes  per  cent 

— and  on  tlie  other,  the  interior  of  a  town,  eonsi.lered  as  foreigners  in  that  roimirv  it-  of  lioi  nhlend.  and  of  course  a  laro-e  pro- 
not  manv,  rroni  The  sirietness  of  the  police,  eommeire  and  the  in-  self  .As  history  Ii.ts  not  reeonled  any  great  , .onion  of  the  meks  of  which  lo  nd.leiMl  ij 

which  ohii.res  those  within  that  empire  to  <  v  of  its  mhahitants,  adorned  with  all  en.igration  which  mn.st  have  taken  place  , he  principal  ingredient,  gieen.stone  i>  heavy 
sill, iiiit  to  the  same  civil  laws  as  the  rest  o I  "'Ste  and  se,. Tire  have  prm  had  they  hee.i  natives  of  hgypt,  ir  may  he  hard,  and  frequently  rings  when  one 

the  iidiahitants  .-Several  of  them  are  at  '’’■•'•'I'  j''*-*  and  to  make  lite  inferred  that  they  pass  themselv  es  off  as  siich  ,„ass  is  thrown  upon  another,  resembling 

,  ,  ■ . .  _ . I  ,1.,.,...  agreeahle.  AVoiild  you  not  Tiirii  your  eyes  merelytoinipo.se  upon  the  mnitnide  ;  1m‘-  1,;,^.;  of  iron. 

with  di.sgn.st  from  the  horrilile  |)ictnre  of  cause  in  many  parts  the  1  le.T  of  conjiir 'r  is  'riioni:h  green.^fono  is  broken  w  ith  »rent 
these  wreiehes,  and  dwell  with  eomplaeeney  attaehed  to  the  word  Ez'fpfinn,  and  this  ap-  diflifult v,  il'is  so  lieqiientiv  intersected  hy 
on  that  of  happy  mortals,  enjoying  the  fruit  pellation  gives  them  some  credit  and  consid-  „.ains,  and  deposited  in  such  retriilar  eo|- 
of  tin  ir  laluir,  and  tiiiding  a  j.-ward  snrpas-  erarion  with  the  ignorant  and  superstitions.  |,„ms  and  masses,  as  to  fiirni.^h  aTery  con- 
sing  the  tronlili  s  which  they  have  taken  to  The  learned,  finding  that  no  iiilin  aiaiion  lenient  material  for  linildiiie. 
deserve  it  ?  T'he  one  proves  to  vvliat  a  de-  eonid  he  obtained  from  these  vaiMaiits,  have  j,,  Haven  i.  is  mneh  used  for  hon- 

gree  man  may  degenerate  from  his  noMe  examined  tin  ir  language  with  aiteiiiion.  scs.  and  is  almost  the  oidv  stone  iu  use  for 
Diigin,  if  lie  n.  gleeis  to  exercise  the  iiitellee-  The  gipsies  usually  speak  the  laiiLnage  of  ,.v,i|.,i-  avails,  wharves,  &:c. 


agieealile.  Would  yon  not  turn  your  eyes  merelytoimpo.se  upon  tlie  mnitnide;  Im‘- 
witli  disgust  from  the  horrilile  |)ictnre  of  c.-uise  in  many  parts  the  1  le.T  of  conpir  t  is 
these  wreiehes,  and  dwell  with  eompliiei'tiey  attaehed  to  the  word  E^ifptimi,  and  this  ap- 
oii  that  of  liiippy  mortals,  enjoying  the  fruit  pell.ition  gives  them  some  eredit  and  consid- 
of  their  lalior,  and  tindihg  a  j.-vvinTl  snrpas-  erarion  with  the  ignoiTint  and  siipeiNtitioiis. 
sing  the  tronhli  s  w  hich  they  have  taken  to  The  learned,  finding  that  no  iiili«r!naiioii 
deserve  it  ?  'I'lie  one  proves  to  what  a  de-  eonid  he  ohtiiined  from  these  v.TiMTiiits,  have 
grei'  man  rimv  degenerate  from  his  noMe  examined  tin  ir  language  with  .Titeiiiinn. 


able  to  make  them  relinquish  their  iiarharons  V""  ,  '"7  ^ 

and  disgusting  enstoms  and  eonti.rm  to  the  ‘/"f tbe  ".tel lee-  J 
laws  of  the  eonnlrv  in  wJ.iel,  they  live.  raenittes  eonferred  npui.  him  ;  the  other  the 


laws  of  the  eoimfry  in  vvliieh  tliey  live. 

Ill  snnimer  these  people  live  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  w’iiiter  they  linry  themselves  in 


tiial  faenilies  eonfl  rred  npoii  him  ;  tlie  other  the  country  in  whieh  they  dvvi  II.  H  t  vviih 
evineesto  what  a  piieh  of  .sjdeiidor  society  one  another  they  use  a  langimge  whii  h  re- 


may  attain,  and  what  astonisliin; 


seinbles  none  of  those  spoken  in  F.nrope, 


,  ’  ,  ,  I  •  1  ,1  i;  ,  ...  ,1...  . . ii,  .....i  eapahle  ol  making,  hv  means  ol  in-  exeepling  the  Hmigarian  and  \\  allaelnan. 

deep  holes,  whieh  lliev  dig  III  the  e.Ti  III,  and  '  -  '  ,  i  i  e  .i  ■  .  i 

'  dnstrv  and  mei  it.Tlion.  A  thornmrh  know  iediie  ot  this  tniiLme  has 


cover  with  a  tliatehed  roof  in  the  form  of  a 

trmicateil  cone.  In  Himgarv  attempts  have  . ^  - . .■  .  n  i .  .  c  •.  i  ,  c  .i  •  . 

been  made  to  oblige  them  to  quit  the.se  tni.s-  ".■•.'I.'  tl"*"-  appearance,  the  inhahnants  are  »  secret  of  it  ,  hut  f.oiii  tl.e  m.sighi 

erahle  cabins,  and  to  dwell  in  villages;  in  obliged  to  he  ni»on  their  guard  against  them,  ohtanied,  it  is  pi.  .sinned  to  he  the 

consequence  of  which,  some  of  them  have  because  these  vagaluinds  are  everywhere  saine  langnagm  ns  was  spiikeii  hy  tl.e  atieieni 
r..r.i.n..isl.pd  their  siridliiiL-  wav  of  life:  hnt  known  to  he  consimmiTti' thieves.  I’arents  l"l.■•^^i'l"l"'s  of  India  liefore  it  was  cornipte.l 


I  dnstry  and  mi'ilit.Ttion. 

In  every  coimliy  in  whieh  gi|tsies  have 


.A  thorough  know le.lge  of  this  tonene  lias, 
not  yet  been  acquired,  he.'ansi*  tliey  .seem  to 


relinqni.shed  their  strolliii!!  wav  of  life;  hnt  known  to  he  consimmiTti' thieves.  I’arents  ... 

their  nmril.er8  have  prevented*  the  rigorous  instniet  tlieir  own  ehidreii  in  the  arts  of  pil-  by  foreign  nivnsion.s. 
enforcement  of  this  rea.sonahle  regnlalion.  .""I  che.Tting,  whieh  they  oblige  them  "  b••»s 

look  from  all  other  lo  pi;t  in  piactice  ia  fore  tin  ir  eye.s.  Hnt  it  'birree  of  plaiisihility,  that  the  "ipsi  s  were 


This  nhnndant  r^ek  is  much  known  by 
the  name  of  granite,  from  whieh  il  ditb  rs 
in  irontainiiiir  horiildeiid  in  place  of  mica, 
so  that  sieiiile  is  composed  of  quartz,  fel¬ 
spar.  aHil  hornhlen.l  ;  sometimes  of  fel.spnr 
atnl  liornidend.  .As  hornldeitd  is  iiineh 
lianler  and  heavier  than  mica,  it  prmlnees 
an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the 
rock  in  vvliieh  it  takes  iln*  place  of  mica  ; 
III  other  v\onls,  it  renders  the  ;irop»'riies  of 


The  gipsy  differs  in  look  from  all  other  J"  |'>■t  •"  pmctice  l•l■Iore  their  eye.s.  Itnt  it  .- .  ^  i  ■  i-.' ’.  i  .  i  .  •  i  '"‘iiite  very  ditli'ient  from  those  of  granite 

nations.  His  phvsiognomv  and  the  strnetnre  is  not  merely  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  oii_iii.i  y  lom  in  i.i,  .im  i.it  t  n  y  ipiitt.  i  — heav  ier,  harder,  and  more  expensive  iu 
of  his  liPinl  are  sufficient  to  eharacterize  his  life  tliat  gij.sii  s  steal ;  they  have  also  artifi-  [’'.'""''■y  workini'. 

race.  He  ha.s  a  projecting  forefiead,  rather  .'h.l  wants,  wlii.di  they  are  detiTTiiined  to  sittii  m  nns.aiy  .mi  a  .n  ii .,  vv  n  iik  Formerlv  STranite,  hroiiLflit  from  Fhclms- 
archedtlian  flat;  his  cheek  hones  are  like-  gratify  at  any  price.  Spiritnons  liqin-rs  and  they  spriTnl  nito  otln-r  eomitri.s.  r..r.l,  Mas.-.',  C.meor.l,  .\.  H..  and  Hallowvl, 

ise  very  iirominent ;  the  ears  in  general  tolKieeo  are  two  things  in  vvliieh  they  indulge  .  •  ••  is  siippos.  "'  lan  or  .11^01  j|i,.  mojjt  eoinmon  rock  in  use  for 

•  *  7  .  * . . I  ...I.-  .1.  . I . * .  nritriti  •  whi  f»t  fho  i(>nnii>(l  siiiniiioLiv  .  ... 


are  f.irtirer  apart  and  more ‘p'‘-".bT.t  than  to  exees.s,  and  whieh  they  endeavoVto  pro-  ;  while  soine  of  the  le.Tined  sup,,. ,se 

those  of  other  peo|)|p.  He  has  long  lilaek  nire  hy  begging,  or,  if  that  method  fill,  hy  m  he  desi  ein  ed  tiom  .i  stras/LMiii.^ 

Iiair,  a  quick  eye,  white  teeth,  and  an  olive-  stealing  or  ehealiiig.  .Aeeoidiiigly  they  in  ''"''y  '''.""‘l•Tte(  l  ."ro|>e 

colored  complexion,  which  .some  a.sei  ihe  to  general  hnnnt  the  neighhorliood  of  towns  ""der  the  eommand  of  A  tiia.  I  think  it  i,- 
filth  and  the  effect  of  the  sun;  hnt  il  appears,  and  v  illages,  that  they  may  have  the  more  very  |.rol>ahle  that  they  may  not  a  I  he 
that  even  without  those  two  causes,  his  com-  frequent  opiMirtunities  ol  exercising  their  >atiie  descent.  In  .  ,Min  at  le.ist  they  .ire 


t!iat  even  uiilioiit  fliOHp  two  causes,  liis  i'oiii-  ojiporlunilics  oi  exercising  Iheu 

]ilexioii  wonlif  always  have  a  peculiar  line,  dexterity. 

For  the  rest,  he  is  in  general  active  and  vvelk  'I'lie  men  in  Himgarv  are  ,)iim  i[)a]ly  en- 
proporlioiied.  gaged  in  sedliiiL'  had  horses,  whose  defeei! 

The  dress  of  the  gipsies  is  wreti  bed.  If  they  conceal  with  much  ingenuity.  'I'ln 
consists  of  a  shirr,  which  is  never  washed,  women  on  their  part,  specnijite  n|)on  tin 


considered  us  the  refuse  of  society,  who. 
,»referring  a  vi  gaboiid  life,  iidiqit  the  niiin- 


1  vvel^  I  he  men  III  I Itmgarv  nre  iinnenially  en- 1  '  '  c  .x  •  •  •  .  ,  .1  nnst.  .New  1  ork.  riiilmleliilii.T, 

gaged  in  sedliiiL'  had  horses,  whose  defeeis  | c  ns  oms  o  le  gqisns  "  j  and  some  other  cities.  In 

.  If  ihev  conceal  with  much  ingeniiitv.  q'j„.  j  I  o  11.  estimation  of  the  same  vji 


trowsers  of  the  coarsest  woollen  clotlqand  eredniity  of  the  eoniirrv-peo|)le,  and  strive,  ^  .  •  .1  m-  1  . . . .  . . . 

a  large  tattered  cloak.  I  hen  legs  are  nii-  m  like  manner,  to  live  at  t  ie  ex|)en.se  of  „e,)  a  cat  at  the  price  of  as  ,m.ch  com  a-  'vlm  l.  tin- so,.|.hes  have  already  been 

covered  excejit  111  winter,  when  they  put  on  tho.se  whom  they  dupe.  I  hey  go  alnnit  be  sufficient  to  rovei  her.  if  she  were  l•roellred,  eoniimi  this  iisefnl  hnilding  stone 

mi-serable  stoekiiigs,  or  wrap  them  up  in  old  among  the  peasants  telling  foiTimes,  or  sell-  .j, impended  hy  the  taii,  with  her  fore  feet  touch-  sufficient  quantities  for  rnUinga  hmnired 
rags.  The  dress  of  the  women,  whieh  is  ns  ing  drugs,  which,  according  to  them,  are  ing  the  ground.  The  price  of  a  kitten,  before  new  cities  of  the  size  of  Boston  or  New 


Formerly  trr.Tnite,  broiiLflit  from  f’helms- 
I’nrd,  M.tss.,  (’oneord,  .\.  H..  and  Hallowcl, 
Me.,  vv;is  the  most  eonmnin  rm-k  in  use  for 
Iniililmg  in  Huston.and  some  other  eitie.'<. — 
.Now,  sieiiite  luonglit  from  Qniiicy  and 
Braintree,  .Mass  ,  nre  in  higher  «  slimalion  as 
a  bnildiiig  maierial  tliun  any  other  stone. — 
The  Blinker  Hill  .Monument  is  composed  of 
It,  as  are  much  the  greater  nnmher  of  hniid- 
ings  in  Bo.ston  en-eted  within  a  year  or  two 
past.  .New  A’ork,  Philadi'lphiii,  New  Gr- 
li'.Tiis,  and  some  other  cilie.s,  have  shown 
ilieir  estimation  of  the  same  valoahle  and 
cilMindani  deposit  in  .Alassaehiisetls,  hy 
iraii'porting  il  fur  their  use,  'The  ilepo  its 
I'rniM  vvliieli  the  supplies  have  already  been 
liroeiiretl,  eoniain  this  nsefni  hnilding  sione 
ill  sufficient  quantities  fur  raising  a  hundred 


unseemly  os  that  of  the  men,  is  likewise  |  universal  specifics  against  all  sorts  of  dis- 1  it  could  see,  was  fixed  at  one  penny. 


York.  Sienite  derived  its  name  from  Siena, 
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ft  town  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  very  pbiindant. 
Gieenstone  tiiKi  sieniie  fire  frequently 
composed  of  the  Siiitie  two  ingredieiit.s,  tiiid 
dilfer  only  in  their  proportions.  In  green¬ 
stone  the  hornhleini  pr*‘duiniiiiites  ;  the  si- 
cnito  is  composed  pritiei|>idly  of  felspar, 
>\  itii  a  sm.'ill  ipiantity  of  liornhiend.  (iuartz 
is  not  an  essentitil  ingreditMil  in  sienite, 
though  in  some  tleposits,  like  that  at  Qiiin- 
cy  and  liraiiitree,  it  forms  a  greater  part 
tiiaii  the  hornhiend. 

s  I.  A  T  r  . 

Slates  used  in  schooLs  and  for  the  roof*; 
of  houses,  are  (iroenrei!  troni  rieposits  ol 
rocks  which  ttre  among  the  most  ahniMlant 
upon  our  glohe.  This  rttck  is  freipieiitly 
associated  vMth  tnica  slate,  alreaily  descrili- 
ed,  loid  is  generally  found  with  the  oldest 
rocks,  hut  sonietitnes  with  those  ol  a  more 
receiit  formation.  When  it  occtirs  with 
granite,  guei.-s,  or  micti  slate,  it  oteila\.- 
llieiii,  and  is  seldom  I’oun  I  heneath  them. — 
It  sometimes  occurs  with  greenstone,  sie¬ 
nite,  atid  I  inestone. 

The  strat  i  or  layers  of  common  slate 
nre  .seldom  horizontiil,  commonly  oblopic, 
hilt  sometimes  vertical. 

\'arious  parts  of’  the  U.  States  iihouriil 
wirli  this  rock,  and  from  the  several  dejios- 
its,  specimens  of  various  qinditics  are  |»ro-  | 
eured.  Some  ipiarries  liirnish  specimens 
fit  for  schools,  others  contain  an  alaindance 
fitted  for  rooting  hmi.se.s,  and  many  others  ! 
contain  a  coa'ser  material,  lint  nseliil  in  »a-  | 
lions  departments  ol'  architecinre. 

It  is  found  in  all  the  Allaniiit  states,  and  ' 
in  .Maine,  Massachnsetts,  Pennsylvania,  I 
Maiyland,  and  some  of  the  more  soutlieni 
states,  it  is  wrought  in  quantities  as  an  art-  i 
icie  of  commerce.  The  greatest  qiiaiitiiy  j 
of  sliite,  however,  n.sed  in  oiir  eiiies,  is  j 
hroiight  I’roiii  Ireland,  or  some  other  part  ol 
Europe. 

The  sim[)le  elements  in  slate,  sometimes 
c.olled  argillite,  or  argillaceous  slate,  are  ox- 
igeii,  earhoii,  and  hydrogen.  The  o.xigen 
is  combined  with  six  ditfcreni  metals,  so  as  ^ 
to  produce  sile.x,  illumine,  magnesia,  potash,  : 
oxid  of  iron,  and  oxid  of  manganese. 

Slate  being  a  lioinogeueous  substance,  or  | 
of  a  uniform  ajipearance  and'  character  i 
throughout,  it  is  called  a  simple  mineral, ! 
and  placed  among  the  letters  of  the  geol¬ 
ogical  ul|)liahet.  .\s  it  is  found  in  exien-  ' 
Five  ledges  and  deposits,  it  is  of  itself  u 
rock,  and  hence  has  the  two-fold  character 
of  a  tiiiiicral  and  a  rock.  | 


LIME. 

Tlii.s,  like  the  suhstance  just  desrrihed,  is 
a  simple  mineral,  or  a  letter  in  the  geolog¬ 
ical  alphabet,  and  a  rock  .scattered  very  ex¬ 
tensively  and  in  vast  deposits  over  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

liime  appears  under  a  greater  variety  of 
color,  texture  tiud  form,  than  any  oilu  r 
rock.  There  are  prohahly  two  himdud 
varieties  of  marble,  all,  or  nearly  all  nt' 
which,  are  lime.  ( ’Iiidk,with  the  tMulh  s-;  and  j  as  a  fleece  of siiow,hy  the  flower  of  the  small 


Upon  soils  which  do  not  contain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  lime,  it  is  a  valuable  manure.  It 
may  he  hurut  aiitl  slacked,  or  pulverized 
otherwise  and  a|»plied  to  the  land.  Marl, 
wliieh  is  lime  commonly  mixed  with  clay 
and  sand,  owes  its  value  as  a  manure  to  the 
lime  it  contains. 

'I’he  simple  elements  of  lime  are  fewer  in 
nmiiher  than  those  of  the  rocks  before 
named.  The  only  elements  whichcotnpo.se 
pure  limestone,  are  oxigen,  ealciiitn, carbon, 
]  aiid  usually  a  little  hydrogen,  ihirrit  lime 
'  IS  little  else  than  oxigeii  and  calcium  ;  lime 
III  tlie  quarry  has  oxigen  and  carbon,  or 
earhonic  acid  with  a  little  water,  or  oxigen 
and  hydrogen  are  added.  In  the  process 
of  hui  iiiiig  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ii-r  are  driven  off,  so  as  to  reduce  it  from  a 
carbonate  and  liyilrate,  to  pure  lime,  wliieh 
is  oxigen  and  a  metal  called  calcium. 

GYP  SUM. 

Tliis  minenil  and  rock  is  nearly  allied  to 
till!  last.  It  is  a  salt  of  lime;  not  the  car- 
houate,  hut  the  sulphate — not  lime,  carhoiiie 
acid  and  water,  liut  lime,  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  So  tliiit  the  simple  elements  uf  g,V|)- 
snm  or  plaster  of  pari.s,  are  oxiir  o,  calci- 
iiiii,  siilpliiir  and  Jiydrogeii.  'I’lie  oxigen 
however,  liJis  throe  separate  comhiiiatioii.s, 
to:.o'ilier  with  a  common  one, — with  the 
calcium  it  forms  lime;  with  the  siilpliiir  it 
liirm.s  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  the  Jiydro- 
g.  n  it  forms  water.  These  three  comhiuu- 
iioiis  again  combine  into  a  mass,  and  form 

psiim,  pla.ster  of  [larisjOr  in  the  language  of 
cliciiiistry,  the  siilplnite  of  lime. 

'1  his  rock  is  less  common  and  less  ahtin- 
dant  ih.iii  cither  uf  the  others  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  though  in  many  deposits  upon  the 
earth,  it  is  iiie.xliaustihle.  lii  the  neiglihor- 
hood  of  Paris,  France,  are  immense  de|ios- 
iis,  as  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  ffxcept  in  some 
parts  of  New  York,  it  has  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  ill  groat  ahnndunce  in  the  American 
states. 

Tliotigli  valuable  for  manure,  and  for 
some  purposes  in  architecture,  its  uses  are 
I'lr  le.-s  luimeroiis  or  important  than  the 
earlionate  of  lime,  or  Ciiinmon  lime  stone. 
Fpon  some  .soils,  with  certain  plants,  it  acts 
alino.At  with  the  power  of  magic.  A  single 
liMshel  of  pulverizeil  gypsum, scattered  over 
an  acre  of  land,  has,  in  many  instances,  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
more  than  the  weight  of  a  ton ;  that  is,  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  pounds  of  dust  apparently 
powerless  and  worthless,  has  incretisetl  the 
weight  of  valuable  vegetable  matter,  more  | 
i  than  two  thousand  pounds,  probably  forty 
i  or  fifty  times  its  own  weight, 
j  Clover  is  mo.st  singularly  affected  by  this 
I  singular  manure.  On  many  barren  hills, 

I  large  crojts  of  clover  have  been  caused  to 
I  spring  up,  merely  by  the  dust  of  plaster  of 
i  paris  scattered  over  it  to  the  nmoimt 
I  of  a  husliel,  or  at  most  two  liushels, 

I  upon  ail  acre.  Thousands  and  thousands 
j  of  acres  have  been  rendered  almost  as  white 


houndle.ss  deposits  of  liie  more  cniniiioii 
limt'Stoiie,is  composed  of  the  same  el'  iiienis. 
It  erystalizes  into  numerous  forms.  Calca¬ 
reous  spiir,  v*'ilh  iliomhie  sides,  i.-.  diie  form. 
A  six  sided  prism  is  iuiother,  and  several 
others  might  he  tiitmed. 

Lime  is  less  eotiimon  upon  tl 
the  globe  than  tlie  rocks  h<  tori!  meniioni  d, 
especially  I'le  three  first.  It  however  exists 
ill  exhaiistli  ss  h!  ui'.da  ice  in  aliinst  every 
coiiiitry.  In  many  jdaces  it  is  the  most 
common  and  almost  the  only  rock. 

No  rock  perhaps  (lifters  so  much  in  its 
age,  or  in  the  j.ciiods  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  deposits  were  l-uined.  The  oldest 
liniestoue  was  formed  before  the  most  re¬ 
cent  granite.  The  most  recent  deposits  are 
at  this  time  nccmmilating  ;  so  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  limestone  has  l»eeii  constantly 
going  on  for  nearly  six  thousand  years  at 
least,  so  that  some  .s(icciineiis  tire  about  six 
thousand  years  old,  and  peihaps  much 
more,  while  others  Juive  not  eompleted  their 
first  year. 

'fhe  uses  of  lime  are  very  numerous  and 
very  important.  In  many  places  it  is  the 
cuiiimuii  and  only  iimterial  for  the  walls  of 
houses,  tiie  enclosures  of  farms,  N  c.,  and 
in  every  place  is  esteemed  for  the  finest 
architectural  work.  It  is  the  most  coinmon 


or  white  clover,  by  a  quantity  of  white 
dust  almo.st  too  small  to  be  perceived,  when 
spread  upon  the  barren  surface  it  was  to 
change  into  life  and  beauty. 

Indian  com  and  potatoes  are  frequently 
aided  by  the  application  uf  gypsum,  ihougli 
face  of  I  less  sensibly  and  less  certainly  than  clover. 

Upon  most  soils  it  has  no  perceptible  ef¬ 
fect,  and  is  most  powerful  u|)ou  dry  gravel- 
oiis  soils. 

Many  theories  have  been  formed  to  show 
how  tins  apjiarently  inert  jiowder,  exerts 
siicli  a  mighty  power  in  aid  of  the  farmer, 
hut  none  are  satisfactory. 


The  Bible. 

Two  helps  ill  studying  the  Bible  have 
just  afqieared,  viz. :  ‘  Lessons  on  the  Old 
Te.stament,’  by  the  lute  Joseph  Emerson,  of 
Wethersfield,  and  ‘  Letters  to  Sunday 
schools,’  by  Josejili  W.  Ingraham. 

•Mr.  Einei'son’s  hook,  consists  principally 
of  questions,  aided  by  several  maps,  wliicli 
give  an  outline  of  scripture  Geograpliy, 
with  the  most  important  places  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  questions  appear  to  he 
judiciously  selected,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
pre.«ent  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the 


subjects  to  wliicli  they  relate.  It  must  he 
found  a  valu.-ihle  aid  to  family  and  Suhhatli 
material  for  statuary  work,  and  carving  of  school  instruction. 


various  kinds. 


Mr.  Ingraham’s  book  has  various  serifi- 


For  the  interior  walls  of  houses,  or  fori  tore  illustrations,  with  several  prints  to 


plastering  rooms  &.c.  it  is  nearly  imiispi'n- 
sahle.  t'ome  specimens  are  of  great  value 
for  water  cements,  .as  they  cement  tlie  mass¬ 
es  ol’stoiiH  in  a  wall  so  as  to  In;  water  tiirlit, 
and  *  veil  grow  hard  under  water.  This  i- 
culled  hydraulic,  or  water  lime. 

■  when  hurried,  has  something  of  an 
alkaline  property  like  potas-li  or  soda,  and  is 
used  as  a  siilisiiute  fir  tlimii.  It  is  ased  as 
a  Ilux.  or  an  aid  in  melting,  in  the  maniifae- 
tory  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass,  and  in 
the  smeitiiig  uf  iron.  It  is  also  used  us  :i 
tnedicino. 


show  the  manners  and  usages  of  easterti  na- 
i  tiotis,  and  the  geography  of  their  country. 

I  Barvuvi’s  Arithmetic. 
i  The  author  of  n  series  of  school  hooks, 
I  iias  proposed  an  arithmetic  wiiich  is  not 
jsiioilt  by  the  ‘picture  system ’of  someoth- 
j»  r  hooks.  It  has  visible  objects  enough  to 
ai  ipiaiiit  the  child  with  some  of  the  first 
priiK-iph's,  after  which  the  mind  is  left  to  it- 
s  If  to  carry  out  and  apply  those  principles 
to  tlieir  afipropriate  uses.  We  think  it  will 
h'j  fuiiud  to  be  u  good  book. 


BOTANY. 


INDIAN  RUBBER. 

The  caor^ti.liGuc,  e!a.«tic  gum,  or  Indian 
rubber,  is  olit/iingd  cliiefiy  from  the  siphoniu, 
a  genus  that  possesses  hut  one  known 
species,  the  elastica,  a  tall  tree,  indigenous 
to  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South  .America. 
It  is  possessed  ol’the  most  singular  proper¬ 
ties:  iiu  substance  is  yet  known  wiiich  is 
endued  in  so  great  a  degree  with  the  united 
powers  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  ;  and  it  is 
i'ui  ther  remaikuhle,  us  being  ctijiahle,  iiot- 
withstaiidiiig'  its  softness,  of'  resisting  the 
action  of  very  active  iiieustruu.  Uf  this 
extraordinary  production  very  little  was 
known  eighty-two  years  ago.  In  17;3G,  .M. 
de  la  Condamiiie,  vviio  uccom|ianied  the 
delegation  of  French  acudemiciuns  to 
Soutli  America,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  sent  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
caoutchouc  to  the  French  Academy.  From 
his  account  we  learn  that  the  juice  onzi  s 
out,  under  the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk, 
from  incisions  made  in  the  tree  ;  and  that 
it  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  time  of  ruin, 
hecuuse,  though  it  may  he  colieeted  at  all 
times,  it  flows  then  most  alnitidautly.  It 
thickens  and  hardens  gradually  on  exposure 
to  the  air  ;  and  as  soon  us  it  aecpiires  a  solid 
consistence,  it  hecomes  extretiiely  flexible, 
and  elastic.  The  Indians  make  hoots  of  it, 
which  water  cannot  penetrate,  and  which, 
wlieii  smoked,  have  the  appearance  of  real 
leather.  Bottles  are  also  made  of  it,  to  the 
necks  of  which  are  fastened  hollow  reeds, 
so  that  the  liquor  contained  in  them  may  he 
squirted  through  the  reeds  or  pipes  by 
pressure:  one  of  these  filled  with  water  is 
always  pre.seiited  to  each  of  the  guests  at 
their  entertainment.'^,  who  never  fail  to  make 
use  of  it  before  eating.  Flamheiiux  tire 
likewise  made  of  this  sulistauce  ;  they  give 
a  heaiitifiil  light,  and  emit  no  unpleasant 
smell ;  a  torch  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  two  feet  long  will  burn  twelve  hours. 
.V  kind  of  cloth  is  also  prepared  from  it, 
which  the  iiihahirants  of  (iiiitu  apply  to  the 
same  purjiose  ns  our  oil-cloth.  The  form 
in  which  it  usually  comes  to  us  is  some¬ 
thing  resembling  bottles;  hut  it  will  take 
any  other  slnqie  that  may  he  desired,  by 
covering  moulds  of  clay  w  ith  the  juice  ;  and 
as  one  layer  of  it  hecomes  dry,  adding 
others  until  it  is  of  the  proper  tliiekiiess  ;  it 
is  then  held  over  a  strong  smoke  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  on  fire,  by  which  it  is  hardened  into 
the  texture  and  appearance  of  leather;  and 
before  the  finishing,  while  yet  soft,  it  is 
rapahle  of  receiving  any  impression  on  the 
outside,  wliieh  it  afterwards  retains.  When 
the  w  hole  is  done,  the  inaide  mould  is  picked 
out. 

Of  the  trees  yielding  this  singular  sub¬ 
stance,  those  growing  along  the  hanks  ol 
the  Amazons  are  deserihed  by  .M.  Conda- 
iniiie  as  attaining  a  very  great  lieigiit ;  being 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  straight,  and 
having  no  hraiiches  except  at  the  top,  w  hich 
is  h'.it  small,  covering  u.sually  no  more  than 
a  rirciimference  often  feet.  Its  leaves  hear 
some  re.semhliiuce  to  those  of  the  manioc  ; 
they  are  green  on  the  ujiper  part,  and  while 
beneath.  The  seeds  are  three  in  numiier, 
and  contained  in  a  pod,  resembling  those  of 
the  palma  Christ! :  and  in  eneli  of  them 
there  is  a  kernel,  which  being  stripped  and 
boiled  in  water  |»rodiiees  a  thick  oil  or  fin, 
answering  the  piirjioses  of  hotter  in  the 
cookery  of  timt  eouiitrv'.  A  similiir  juice 
was  obtained  by  M.  Poivre  some  years  ago, 
from  a  tree  in  the  Isle  of  France ;  and 
various  milky  juices  of  nearly  the  same 
properties  have  been  extracted  from  other 
plants,  as  the  cecropia  peitata,  the  ficus 
IndicH,  religiosa,  &:c. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches,  Mr.  Ilowisoii  has  given  an  aecoiiut 
of  a  tree  which  he  discovered  in  Prince  of 
Wales’s  island  ;  and  from  wdiich  he  obtained 
caoutchouc,  in  almost  every  respect,  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  we  receive  from 
America.  This  tree  Mr.  Howi.soti  denomi¬ 
nated  the  elastic  gum  vine  ;  hut  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh,  who  procured  specimens  of  it  from 
Sumatra,  and  whose  hotaiiicnl  descrijition 
of  it  a|<pears  in  the  volume  just  refiu  red  to, 
has  classed  it  under  the  name  of  urceola. 
Tlio.se  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  Asiatic  Researches,  may  find 
tfiese  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol  vi.  Both  these  gentlemen  have 
e.xamined  this  East  India  plant,  its  juice, 
and  the  caoutehouc  formed  by  it;  and  they 
concur  in  ascertaining  its  analogy  to  the 
•American  production.  Mr.  Ilow'ison  observes 
that  the  milk  runs  hnt  slowly  from  incisions 
in  the  bark,  it  being  full  employment  for 
one  person  to  collect  a  quart  in  two  days. 
A  much  more  expeditious  mode,  but  ruinous 
to  the  vine,  is  cutting  it  in  lengths  of  about 
1  two  feet,  and  placing  under  both  ends 
I  vessels  to  receivs  the  milk.  The  best  U 


always  procured  from  the  oldest  vines;  and 
is  often  obtained  in  a  consistence  equal  to 
thick  cream,  and  which  will  yield  two- 
thirds  of  its  own  weight  in  caoutchouc. 
The  chemical  properties  of  this  milk  were 
found  strikingly  to  resemble  those  of  animal 
milk.  A  niimher  of  other  very  curious, 
particulars,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  insert,  are  detailed  in  the  interesting 
communications  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

The  chemical  properties  of  caoutchouc 
as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  are 
prinei(ially  as  follow.  It  is  softened  liy 
lieat,  and  at  length  melts,  swelling  up,  and 
emitting  an  uu|>lea.saiit  odor:  on  cooling 
again,  it  remains  adhesive,  acipiires  the 
coHsisteiice  of  tar,  and  never  recovers  its 
f(>rmer  elasticity.  It  yields  on  distillation 
carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen  gas,  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  ammoniH  ;  the  residue  is 
a  trifling  quantity  of  coaly  mutter.  It  may 
he  dissolved  hy  heat  in  fat  oils,  and  will 
eomhiiie  al.so  iiii  heated  wax.  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh  dissolved  it  iii  cajeput  oil.  Exposure 
to  the  air  does  not  atfect  this  suhstance ; 
and  it  is  nut  solulile  in  either  water  or 
alcohol:  hut  if  it  he  boiled  in  water,  the 
extraneous  matter  near  its  surface  is  carried 
(df,  and  two  or  more  pieces  of  it  may  then 
he  joined  together  hy  mere  pressure.  It  is 
completely  sohihle  in  ether,  if  the  ether  be 
lireviously  washed  in  water;  and  os  the 
caoutcliouc  remains  utiultereil  on  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  ether,  this  solution  may  lie 
employed  to  form  it  into  any  sliajie  desired, 
though  it  is  too  expen.sive  for  cuiiiiriuii  use. 
A  more  simple  method  of  forming  tubes  of 
it  is  to  split  a  piece  of  cane,  and  between 
the  pieces  introduce  a  slip  of  whalebone  :  if 
the  caoiitclmuc  he  then  cut  into  slips  and 
twisted  closely  round  the  caiic,  and  heat  he 
applied,  the  whole  will  unite  into  one  piece 
or  tube,  from  which  the  whalebone  and  the 
cam;  may  easily  he  sejiarated.  Some  wind 
a  thread  round  the  caoutchouc,  wtieii 
twisted  round  the  cane,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  joinin<;s  and  apply  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  Caoutchouc  is  iil.-^o  .soluble 
ill  rectified  petroleum  ;  which,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  with  ether,  leaves  it  imnitcrcd  on  evap¬ 
oration.  It  has  been  thought  to  he  insoluhie 
in  alkalies;  but  Dr.  Thomson  proved  the 
contrary  hy  accidentally  dissolving  it  in 
aimnoiiial  gas.  Several  of  the  acids  act 
u|»nn  if,  as  the  sulphuric  and  the  nitric  ;  lint 
others  do  not,  as  the  muriatic.  The  specific 
gravity  of  caoiitcfioiic  is  0  Dd-’I.!, 

The  very  ingenious  Mr.  John  Gough  of 
Middleshaw,  near  Kendal,  has  made  some 
interesting  experiments  upon  caoutchouc, 
from  which  it  appears  that  if  a  thong  of 
this  suhstance  be  put  into  warm  water  till  it 
h(!Comes  quite  pliant,  and  then  apjilied  to 
the  lips  to  estimate  its  temjieiature  ;  and  if 
it  he  then  removed,  stretched  lorcihly,  and 
hrouglit  again  to  the  lip's,  w  hile  cxlemling; 
a  very  sensible  incri  a.‘(e  of  temperature  w  ill 
lu;  [lerceived,  which,  however,  will  initiieili- 
ately  sink  on  allowing  it  to  return  to  it.s 
former  state.  It  afipi'ais  also  that  if  the 
thong  he  plunged  into  cold  water  immedi- 
iitely  upon  being  stretched  and  held  there, 
it  will  he  fotind  to  have  lost  much  of’  its 
contractile  power,  for  it  will  not  on  letting 
go  one  end  return  tu  its  former  dimensions  ; 
hut  if  it  he  placed  in  warm  water,  or  liehl 
some  time  in  the  warm  iiand,  it  will 
re-acqiiire  its  elastic  firoperties,  thus  afford- 
ing  an  analogy  to  the  influence  of  heat  in 
promoting  the  ductility  of  metals. 

The  ehi(;f  uses  to  whicli  caoutchouc  is 
applied  in  this  coiiiitiy  are,  1st,  The  ruh- 
hiiig  out  of  hlaek-lead  marks,  hy  which 
it  is  universally  known,  and  from  w  liicli  its 
name  of  Indian  robber  is  derived.  2d,  The 
I’orrnation,  by  means  of  turpentine  or  linseed 
oil,  of  a  varnish  for  air  ballons.  Udly,  It 
supplies  the  surgeon  with  flexible  syringes, 
cathetiMS,  and  fiougies;  and  the  clieinist 
with  flexible  tubes  to  gasometers  and  other 
apparatus.  And,  lastly,  Mr.  Ilowison  has 
shewn  that  cloth  of  all  kinds  may  he  made 
impenetrable  to  water  by  inipregiintiiig  it 
w  ith  the  fresh  juice  ;  and  that  hoots,  gloves, 
d:.c.  made  of  cloth  thus  prepared,  which 
may  he  joined  without  sewing,  hy  only 
moistening  the  edges  W'ith  the  juice,  are 
more  durable  and  retain  their  shape  better 
than  those  made  of  pure  caoutchouc.  If 
more  of  this  juice  could  he  obtained,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  might  he  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  and  important 
pur|)0se8. 

'There  are,  however,  various  other  plants, 
from  whicii  the  elastic  gum  may  he  obtained 
in  smaller  quantities,  Dr.  Barton  mentions 
several  in  .America  ;  and  Mr.  Woodcock,  of 
Islington,  has  found  it  in  spine  of  the  escli- 
pias  genus,  especially  a  vincetoxiciim,  and 
a  fruticosa. — [Gallery  of  JVature  and  Art. 

The  .Moc.'iE. — Thi.s  well  kiiewn  liiile  aiii;nal  is 
>prea(i  over  all  parts  of  ilie  glolio,  and  .■icems  to  fol¬ 
low  ihc  habitations  of  man.  however  remote.  It  is 
naiurally  limit!,  bul  if  laid  hold  of, 'will  bite  keenly 
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Growth  or  Timber. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Ticinitig, 

to  the  Editor,  dated  Albany,  April  9, 1S33. 

Dear  Sir — I  take  this  opportunity  to 
mention  a  fact,  which  I  once  observed, 
and  wiiich  may,  periiaps,  prove  interesting 
to  tlie  readers  of  your  Journal  and  lovers 
of  natural  science.  In  the  year  1827,  a 
large  lot  of  heinloc  timber  was  cut  from  the 
northeastern  slope  of  Kast  Rock,  near  N.  Ha¬ 
ven,  for  the  [Kirpose  of  forming  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  wharf  which  bounds  the  basin 
of  tlie  Farmington  Canal  on  the  East. — 
While  inspecting  and  measuring  that  timber, 
at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  1  took  particular 
notice  of  the  successive  layers,  each  of 
which  con.stitute  a  year’s  growth  of  the 
tree;  and  which,  in  that  kind  of  wood,  are 
very  distinct.  These  layers  were  of  vari¬ 
ous  breadth,  indicating  a  growth  five  or  six 
times  as  full  in  some  years  as  in  others,  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following.  Thus,  every  tree  had 
pre-xerved  a  reconl  of  the  seasons,  fur  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth,  whither  thirty 
years  or  two  hundred, — and  what  is  worth} 
of  observation,  everj/  tree  told  the  same  story. 
Thus  if  you  began  at  the  outer  layer  of  two 
trees,  one  young  and  the  other  old,  and 
counted  back  twenty  years,  if  the  younger 
tree  indicated,  by  n  full  layer,  a  growing 
season  tor  that  kind  of  timber,  the  older 
tree  iiitiicated  the  same. 

My  next  observation  was,  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  clustered  together  and  also  the 
meagre  seasons  came  in  comptinies.  Thus, 
it  was  rare  to  find  a  meagre  season  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  or  following  a  season  of 
fidl  growth,  hut  if  you  commenced  in  a 
cluster  of  thin  ami  meagre  layers,  ami  pro¬ 
ceeded  on,  it  gradually  enlarged  and  swelleil 
to  the  maximum,  after  which  a  decrease 
betraii  and  went  on,  until  it  terminated  in  a 
minimum. 

A  third  observation  was,  that  there 
appeared  nothing  like  periodicity  in  the 
return  of  the  full  years  or  the  meagre,  hut 
the  clusters  alternated  at  irregular  intervals  ; 
neither  could  there  he  observed,  in  com¬ 
paring  the  clusters,  any  law  hy  which  the 
number  of  years  was  regulated. 

I  had  then  before  me,  therefore,  two  or 
three  hundred  mettorolofriccd  tables,  all  of 
them  as  unerring  as  nature ;  and  hy  select¬ 
ing  one  tree  from  the  oldest,  and  sawing 
out  a  thin  section  from  its  trunk,  1  might 
have  |)rcserved  one  of  the  numher  to  lie 
referred  to  afterwards.  It  might  have  been 
•smoothed  on  one  side  hy  the  plane,  so  as  to 
exhibit  its  record,  to  the  eye,  with  all  the 
distinctness  and  neatness  of  a  drawing.  On 
the  opposite  side  might  have  been  tninuted, 
in  indelible  writing,  the  locality  of  the  tree, 
the  year  and  the  month  when  cut,  the  soil 
where  it  grew, the  side  and  point  which  faced 
north,  and  every  other  circumstance  which 
can  possibly  l>e  supposed  ever  to  have  the 
most  remote  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
table  in  hand.  The  lover  of  science  will 
not  be  backward  to  incur  such  trouble,  for 
he  knows  how  often,  in  the  progre.«s  of 
human  knowledge,  an  observation  or  an 
experiment  has  lost  its  value  by  the  tlisre- 
gard  of  some  circumstance  connected  with 
it,  which,  at  the  time,  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  notice.  Lastly,  there  might  he 
attached  to  the  same  section,  a  written 
meteorological  talde  compiled  from  the 
observations  of  some  scientific  person,  if 
such  observations  had  been  made  in  the 
vicinity.  This  being  done,  why  in  the  eye 
of  science,  might  not  this  natural,  unerring, 
graphical  record  of  seasons  past,  deserve  as 
careful  fireservation  as  a  curious  mineral  or 
a  new  form  of  crystals  ? 

If  you  should  think  fit  to  make  such  a 
suggestion,  it  might  lead,  in  fact,  to 
the  preservation  of  sections  from  aged  trees 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
]>arison  of  their  lines  of  growth  with  the 
liistory  of  the  weather  as  far  back  as  our 
knowledge  extends.  If  the  observations 
ju.st  related,  with  respect  to  a  particular  lot 
of  timber  should  be  found  to  hold  true  of 
trees,  in  general,  drawings  of  these  sections 
on  a  reduced  scale,  would  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  pages  of  scientific  journals.  It 
would  be  interesting,  then  to  make  compar¬ 
isons  of  one  with  another, — to  compare  the 
sections  of  one  kind  of  tree  with  that  of 
another  kind  from  the  same  locality, — or  to 
compare  sections  of  the  same  kind  of  tree 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Such  a 
comparison  would  elicit  a  mass  of  facts, 
both  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the 
seasons,  and  their  relation  to  the  growth  of 
timber,  and  might  prove,  hereafter,  the 
means  of  carrying  hack  our  knowledge  of 
the  seasons,  through  a  period  coeval  with 
the  age  of  the  oldest  forest  trees,  and  in 
regions  of  country  where  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  has  never  yet  penetrated,  nor  a  civilized 
{mpu'ation  d  welt. — [Journal  of  Science  ^ffArt. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

JULY,  1833.  —  KEPT  BY  M.  J****8. 


Dys. 

Ttieruioaieter. 
Av.8h.  12h.5h. 

Wind*. 

Weather. 

1 

82 

80 

84 

81 

8'ly. 

Cleur,  IP  ecl . 

2 

81 

76 

85 

83 

Do. ;  rain,&c. 

3 

68 

70 

67 

68 

NW 

Rain ;  clear. 

4 

67 

66 

70 

66 

8W 

Clear. 

5 

69 

63 

70 

73 

NW 

Do. 

6 

72 

68 

75 

74 

Do. 

7 

74 

70 

76 

76 

NW  tOSE 

Do. ;  rain,&c. 

8 

78 

74 

81 

80 

SE  to  W 

Do. ;  cloudy. 

9 

75 

75 

76 

74 

w’iy. 

Cly.  showers. 

10 

72 

67 

74 

74 

8W 

Clear. 

11 

73 

64 

7’,> 

79 

Do. 

12 

77 

72 

78 

80 

N  tOSW 

Do. 

13 

80 

73 

80 

87 

Do. 

14 

83 

80 

85 

83 

SW 

Do. ;  hard  rn. 

15 

76 

74 

76 

78 

NW 

Do. 

16 

67 

69 

69 

73 

W  to  SW 

Do. 

17 

71 

70 

73 

74 

NE  to  NW 

Showers. 

18 

71 

67 

71 

74 

N  W 

Clear. 

19 

69 

66 

71 

71 

“ 

Do. 

20 

74 

69 

78 

76 

8W 

Shower, clear 

21 

75 

71 

76 

77 

SE 

Clear. 

22 

84 

77 

86 

88 

S 

Do 

23 

78 

76 

79 

80 

SE 

Do. 

24 

83 

77 

83 

88 

SW  to  N  W 

Rain,  thund’r 

2.5 

73 

74 

73 

72 

BE 

Cloudy,  rain. 

26 

T.i 

70 

74 

75 

SW 

Clear. 

27 

77 

72 

79 

80 

Do. 

28 

82 

78 

83 

85 

NW 

Do. ;  wind. 

29 

73 

70 

72 

76 

“ 

Do. 

.‘lO 

77 

76 

78 

76 

NW  to  S W 

Rainy  all  day 

31 

70 

67 

70 

73 

Clear. 

New  Hope  Academy.  > 
Buck*’  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  lit,  1333.  } 
Mr.  Holbrook: 

In  compliance  with  requests  made  in  some  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Lyceum,  I  send  you 
a  Meteorological  Table,  kept  by  one  of  my  pu¬ 
pils  during  the  month  of  July. 

Soon  after  I  commenced  taking  the  Lyceum, 
1  purchased  your  larger  collection  of  minerals : 
since  which  time  our  cabinet  has  more  than 
>loubled.  Most  of  the  additions  have  been  madt- 
by  my  pupils,  some  of  whom  take  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  searching  for  specimens.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  Lyceum  were  taken  or  used  by  schol¬ 
ars  generally,  the  character  of  many  of  our 
schools  would  be  improved  very  much.  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  a  means  of  increasing  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature  among  my 
own  pupils;  and  hope  that  many  other  schools 
may  reap  that  advantage  from  it  which  it  is  so 
admirably  calculated  to  afford. 

Yours,  W.  M.  Hough. 


THE  LYCEUM. 

OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

This  tin  tuber  cIo.srs  the  first  volume  of 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  from  the  great  number 
who  have  renewed  their  subscription,  we 
l)o|>e  that  our  luhors  have  been  satisfactory 
to  our  patrons.  Though  our  success  has 
not  been  all  that  wc  could  wish,  it  has  been 
more  than  we  could  expect.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  otic  yetir  has  satisfie<l  us  on  several 
points.  We  are  fully  satisfied,  of  what  we 
indeed  never  had  but  little  doubt,  that  a 
regular  treuti.se  on  almost  any  science  or 
other  sidijecl  of  useful  knowledge,  may  he 
given  through  the  medium  of  a  weekly 
newspaper:  and  in  some  respects  under 
greater  advantages  than  hy  any  other  meth¬ 
od — it  costs  less,  both  of  time  and  money, 
to  obtain  it  by  ap|iropriating  to  it  leisure  , 
moments,  than  hy  taking  it  up  us  a  regular 
and  principid  business — the  knowledge  got 
in  this  way  is  more  thorough,  as  it  brings 
to  its  aid  from  week  to  week,  the  magic 
wand  of  conversation. 

We  are  convinced,  that  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  Natural  Philosophy,  Ciiemistry,  Ge¬ 
ometry,  Geography,  Minerology,  Botany,  or 
almost  any  other  science,  may  be  studied 
more  pleasantly,  and  more  throughly,  with 
far  less  expettse,  from  connected  essays  and 
illustrations  in  a  weekly  paper,  than  hy  any 
other  means.  In  our  next  volume,  we  shall 
he  able  more  fully  to  execute  that  plan,  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  design  to 
present  in  the  form  of  regular  treati.ses  in 
our  next  volume  are  anatomy,  or  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ourselves,  aided  by  illustrations, 
ami  by  ex|)lanutions  of  the  structure 
of  other  animal.s.  JVatural  Philosophy  and 
chemistry  with  their  application  to  the  u.sr- 
ful  arts,  especially  domestic  economy  and 
agriculture.  Geometry,  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  the  most  practical  of  the  sciences, 
will  be  pursued  to  some  length  with  its  va¬ 
rious  aftplications. 

Geology  will  be  pursued  in  a  more 
thorough  and  systematic  manner  than  it  has 
been  in  this  volume.  On  that  subject  so  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  wealth  and  prosperity,  we  shall  give 
the  best  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  forward  the 
collection  of  Cabi.’vets  of  Natural  His¬ 


tory  in  all  our  towns  and  villages  through- 
oot'the  Union,  together  with  a  national  de¬ 
posit  in  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  benevolence. 

We  have  received  with  no  small  satisfac¬ 
tion,  from  very  numerous  teachers  and  some 
other  sources,  accounts  of  regular  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  members  of  schools  for 
benevolent  objects.  We  are  almost  ready 
to  believe,  that  the  |)ractice  ofgiring-,  of  con¬ 
tributing  money  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
children  for  benevolent  and  Christian  ob¬ 
jects,  i.»  the  corner  and  foundation  stone  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  education.  We  hope  to 
see  the  time  when  every  child  in  our  land, 
will  contribute  one  cent  a  week  at  least,  for 
lienevolent  objects,,  The  |»ractlce  of  tuak- 
ing  presetits  to  teacher.>i  which  is  liecomiiig 
common  is  full  of  effect,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils:  we  hope  and  believe  it  will 
I  soon  be  universal. 

We  shall  continue  to  render  every  aid  in 
our  power  to  forward  that  object,  which  is 
not  only  the  life  and  hope  of  schools,  but 
the  glory  of  the  universe  and  the  only  hope 
of  our  fallen  world. 

COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  readiness  nnd  success  with  which 
schools  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  induced  to  correspond 
with  each  other  on  several  interesting  sub¬ 
jects,  have  been  the  source  of  much  sati.-*- 
faction  to  us ;  and  from  the  progress  already 
made  on  that  subject,  v.e  shall  pursue  it 
with  increaseil  ardor  and  courage.  'The 
idea  of  a  corres[»ondence  among  the  fifty 
thousand  scjiools  in  the  Union  is  truly  de¬ 
lightful,  because  it  is  rational,  benevolent, 
republican:  and  we  invite  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  parents  to  this  subject,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  their  pupils  and  children. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TEACHING. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  present  from  time 
to  time  what  we  consider  correct  methods 
of  teaching,  nr  acting  on  mind  and  heart, 
.*so  as  most  effectually  to  enlighten  the  one 
and  elevate  the  other. 

I.NTELLIGENCE. 

Ite.ms  of  intelligence,  especially  those 
connected  w  ith  education  nnd  the  scientific 
worlil,  wdl  be  given  iti  our  columns. 

For  several  reasons,  we  itiink  Sepleinber 
the  preferable  month  to  commence  a  vol¬ 
ume:  we  sh.nll  therefore  defer  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  volume  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  v\  lien  we  hope  to  commence 
a  new  year’s  c(irres|)ondence  with|our  pa¬ 
trons  and  friends,  fur  our  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  and  advantage. 


SPRINGS. 

SARATOGA  A.ND  BAI.  LSTU.N. 

These  springs  are  the  most  celebrated 
mineral  waters  in  America.  They  are 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Albany,  and  are  spread 
over  a  tract  about  12  miles  in  extent,  having 
an  indifferent  soil,  with  a  natural  growth 
chiefly  of  yellow  pine.  There  are  various 
springs  known  by  different  local  names,  but 
the  most  noted  are  those  at  the  villages  of 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston  Spa.  These 
villages  contain  numerous  large  hotels  atid 
boarding  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
.strangers;  and  during  the  warm  season 
they  are  visited  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  by  great  numbers  of  gay  and  fash¬ 
ionable  people,  as  well  as  invalids. 

Congress  Spring  at  Saratoga  is  in  its  me¬ 
dicinal  <|ualities  the  most  im|)ortnnt  of  these 
fountains.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Steel,  one  gallon  of  the  water  of  this 
spring  contains  the  following  ingredients: 

Muriate  of  Soda,  -  -  471.5 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  -  178,476 

Carbonate  of  So<la,  -  16.5 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  3.356 

Carbonate  of  Iron,  •  6  168 

676  grs. 

Carbonic  and  gas,  -  -  343  cubic  inches. 

‘It  will  be  perceived,’  adds  Dr.  Steel, 

‘  that  the  quantity  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid,  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  yet 
discovered,  and  that  this,  combined  with 
the  marine  salt,  and  various  carbonates, 
gives  to  the  waters  of  this  fountain,  in  their 
cathartic  properties,  a  decided  preference 
over  those  of  any  other  spring,  hitherto 
know’ll. 

‘The  gas  escapes  through  the  vw-iter  in 
fine  huhblcs,  giving  to  the  .surface  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  simmering.  When  first  dip¬ 
ped,  the  water  is  remarkably  limpid ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  escape  of  free  carlxmic 
acid  gas  in  numerous  fine  specks,  it  would 
be  perfectly  transparent.  It  however  be¬ 
comes  turbid  aAer  standing  a  few  hours, 
and  deposits  a  sediment.  Its  most  obvious 


effect,  when  taken  as  a  medicine,  is  that  of 
a  cathartic  and  diuretic.  In  most  habits 
this  effect  is  produced  by  drinking  5  or  6 
half  pints  in  the  morning  before  eating. 

‘The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
.spring  is  .50  degrees ;  and  it  does  not  suffer 
any  sensible  change  during  the  winter  or 
summer;  neither  does  the  season  appear  to 
have  any  effect  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  water.’ 

Large  quantities  of  the  Saratoga  and 
Ballston  waters  are  bottleil  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  mouths,  and  sent  to  the  cities  on  the 
sea  coast.  Consirferable  quantities  are  also 
ex|)orted  to  the  est  Indies  and  to  Europe. 
These  waters  are  considered  by  the  farmers 
ill  the  neighboring  region  an  excellent  bev¬ 
erage,  and  are  muc!i  used  as  a  refreshment 
amid  the  labors  of  the  field. 

ISFLA.KMABLE  SPRI.TO. 

In  the  township  of  Wales,  15  miles  from 
Buffalo,  near  the  bank  of  a  small  stream, 
there  issues  from  a  ledge  of  slate  rock  a 
stream  of  air,  which,  on  the  application  of 
a  tori’h,  takes  fire,  and  continues  to  burn 
till  it  is  extinguished  hy  the  rising  of  the 
water  of  the  rivulet.  The  flame  is  abotit 
G  inches  in  length,  and  2  1-2  in  diameter. 


SCHOOLS. 

■SEW -  YORK  SCHOOLS. 

Havi.ng  l»een  frequently  in  the  New  York 
schools,  we  can  speak  of  them  with  confi- 
ileiice,  and  we  can  .«peak  of  their  excel¬ 
lence.  The  general  system,  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  management  and  instruction,  are 
so  complete,  as  to  render  the  iiieuiis  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  that  city  of  a  su;M;rior  kind. — 
The  infant,  primary,  and  grammar  depart¬ 
ments  are  so  arranged  in  their  connection 
with  each  other,  as  to  leave  no  broken  link 
in  the  chain;  but  they  render  the  several 
stages  of  advancement  natural  and  happy 
in  their  results. 

The  selection  of  studies  is  also  judicious, 
nnd  the  iii.'trurtion  given  in  them  is  raiionnl 
nnd  thorough.  Monitorial  in.struclion  is 
brought  iii  ns  an  aid,  rather  than  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  t  »e  teacher’s  services.  Teacher, 
monitor,  nnd  pupil  are  all  busy  and  all  ac¬ 
tive.  The  common  branches  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ge¬ 
ography,  &c  ,  are  well  taught  and  thorough¬ 
ly  understood. 

Besides  these  regular  and  fundamental 
studies,  the  pupils  liave  occa.sional  and  vol¬ 
untary  p.xerci.'es,  w  hich  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  character  and  prosperity 
of  the  schools. 

In  some  of  the  .schools  at  least,  the  pupils 
have  organized  Lyceums,  or  a.ssociations 
for  mutual  improvement.  One  of  the 
school  Lyceums  has  a  cabinet,  containing 
.‘1878  speciinen.s,  consisting  of  pieces  of 
mechatiism  hy  their  own  hands,  minerals, 
shells,  animals,  engravings,  drawinsr.s,  &.r. 

The  Lyceum  in  Public  School  No.  .3,  the 
one  just  referred  to,  have  sent  out  speci¬ 
mens  to  schools  in  different  parl.s  of  the 
country,  which  have  animated  tliem  to  sim¬ 
ilar  eft'ort-s. 

The  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York  are  Well  worthy  of  being  visited  hy 
every  teacher  and  school  committee,  w  ho 
can  have  the  opportunity;  nnd  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  management  and  instruction  are 
worthy  of  imitation  hy  all  wlio  wish  for 
good  schools. 

The  present  excellence  of  the  New  York 
schools  i.s  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
efforts  of  a  general  agent  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  city.  .Although  every  city, 
or  every  county,  could  not  })rocurc  Samuel 
W.  Seton  tor  their  agent,  they  might,  to 
groat  advantage,  procure  agents  w  ho  would 
in  most  cases  double  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
structions  now  received  by  ibeir  schools. 

HARTFORD  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  e.xcelience  of  the  Hartford  sidiools 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  small  volume 
recently  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  A.  .Alcotl,  of 
this  city,  entitled  ‘A  Word  to  Teachers,  or 
Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School,’  mentioned 
in  our  last. 

BOSTO.Y  FRIMARV  SCHOOLS. 

We  w  ish  we  could  give  as  favorable  an 
account  of  the  Boston  Primary  Schools,  as 
we  can  of  those  of  New  Y’ork,  Hartford, 
and  many  other  places.  But  after  visiting 
schools  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  stales,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  know  of  none 
so  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be  and  what 
they  might  be,  as  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston. 

CHILLICOTHE  (o.)  SENISART. 

The  Female  Seminary  of  Chillicothc,  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Miss  Steams,  formerly 
from  .Mi.ss  Grant’s  school,  is  highly  flourish¬ 
ing.  By  a  catalogue  recently  received,  it 
contains  ninety-eight  pupils- 
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Av  Exhibition  Worth  Having. 

Till.  .\c\v  \  ork  Advrrtiser  snvs.  jhiHat  n 
at.-  i...  etH,.roH  of  lOdnr.-.tion,  in 

lllookivn,  tH-ol.oy.s  r.w, 

a  Jiivouil.-  lA.-.-um  in  J>„|,|ic  SOi.m.I 
iN".  III  .\eu-  \ork  ciiy,  an.J  j.n-M-r.t.-.l  tu 
til..-  iiie.,r,n-  various  curious  sp.-fiui.  ns  .,| 

J'tvciul.!  lu.cuuity.  'J'lure  iv.-re  s.-u-r.ili 

i„ui...s  o|  (leer,  lions,  Iioi-m-s,  \-c.  cih  |ij 

U’oixl  Wlffi  .  I  _  .... 


fioiii  lucre  .Irawiuirs  l,v  tl.e  eve.  Hut  the  I 
most  curious  ol.j.Tt  of  a||,  I  - 

gmeal.out  18  inches  hic|.,  cou.,,lctc,  a,„l  ( 
worke.l  will)  a  craiili,  prcsculini:  cv.  r\  imi  i  i  fianki,.- 
l  pi-oi.oriiouc.l,  uio>t  iiicclv  inljuM'  ,1 
fiii.l  clo.scly  uuiiatiu^r  a  lar-e  one,  cveu  lo' '  Itaul.- of  Sn 
he  .laic,  ...iiaiu.-nis,  \-.-.;_!hc  aMoni.^liin-.  i  hejamin  W 
l.io.  ii.  n.u,  ol  a  la, I  of  J.,  ^ears.  |  IVi.nvole.K-c 

M.v  h  i’ '■■'■mc.l  in  Nsc-i  UooiS, 
AI.I}  I.IM  .inl  uou  posx-SM-s  a  .-ahun  t  con-  H, Me, 
Msliu<r  .if  the  followin''  artl.-l.-s  (•(illern'  I  .  i-  i-  , 

*; . -■'•y‘''-nmuhcrs:-sp':-in;::ls;:';'a;:V''’’”^”^^^^^^ 

S  kes  V  ’  fr-"=  Ulack  Hole  o, 

o..; .  m  *  ’■  ■>  ^ 

['l-iviri.r'  /l'"  '’'‘r’!'.''  ‘-'■■><1;  on-  .  Hook  of  .\aii 

^  V  L’  ('"'■'''k'"]  Total,  i{.S?7.  -[J„. 

Vtnilc  li  unblir.  ^ 


I  X  J%41,  U,  i9,  33,  37,  Gl,  G3,  69,  73,  77,  81 

\  I  -r 

I  \  I  cnpemiure, 

j  'an,,. I  Al,.,  lia.aes, 

'i,,.ii'iii  <.r<-cii)ii  Music,  jgy 

'l!lj.arauis,  7,  If,  14,  18,  24,  30,  38,  42,  46.  63,  133 
'/-(■irciiiices  l.ilirary  .Assorialion,  471,103,114 

'fi-i  0,  10,  17,  21,  28,  36,40,-44.48.32,’l32,’l3(i 

,  ,  1^;  186,  191,  194 

''  '■""""’.'■i  ITA  iQr. 


A  G  K  S '  o  K  7'  R  E  r  .s 


Accoiuhno  to  the  las' journal  of  h.  alih,  Hraai  uad  .\erves 
IJi.-rc  an-  .-.ouie  very  a»,-,|  ,r,-cs  in  tin-  1,1.  I’-rea.i, 

1  .*  (  au.loll.',  a  u-rit.  r  .m  the  sui.jc.  ihmk.  :  Hmunt.nm  Henry 
I.rov.-.l  in  so,,,.,  way  which  ^ar,Mi,.s  liuraa.gCoalMTu’c 
mu,  that  there  are  tr.-es  in  the  worl,l  „!  ' 

the  afrcK  aiinexe.l  to  their  names  h,  low 

4  ..  f  '  I  ... 


I  j  \ti;iox|,|H.fic  Carbonic  Acid,  j4 

■  j  .'iitoniaiou  Chess  Player,  2q, 

I  I  '  B.  ' 

I  I  Maiikinn., 

!  (>  7. 

j  onroineter, 

I  Itaiil..  of  Snakes,  gj 

I  Itcnjaniiii  W  est  in  Paris, 

I  !  Vnnvofcnee  and  Selfishness, 

,  l‘,■cl  Uool  Sugar, 

I-  .  „  26,39 

'''<'Sr.M'liy,  8o,  89,  93,  97,  101,  105,  109,  121,  12.3 

I  1  .  ■  l^j  I67' 

l.i-sei  the  .\n,mal  Teacher, 

I  lllack  Hole  of  Calcuiia,  22^^ 

l’«iiim-ls  7'uscan, 
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(Extra.) 


josiAH  HOLBROOK,  Eoitob.  regularly  arranged  under  appropriate  heads. 

Short,  and  well  written  articles,  on  the  dif- 
puBLisHEDAT  NO.  THREE,  coRNHiLL.  ferent  branchcs  of  a  good  English  educa- 

-  ~  tion,  are  furnished  weekly,  so  that  the  read- 

FAMILY  LYCEUM.  in  the  course  of  the  year  will  have  an 

The  proposal,  to  furnish  a  weekly  scien-  ^PPortunity  of  acquiring  much  useful  in- 
tific  visiter  to  the  “  FamUy  School  and  Ly-  loMon  m  several  branches  at  the  same 
cc«m,”  has  met  with  such  a  large  share  ^f  'vHhout  fatiguing  the  mind  Mr  Hol- 

public  favor,  and  such  prompt  and  extensive  the  worthy  gentleman  who  conducts 

Lronage,  ^  to  convince  us  that  the  time  this  periodical,  in  our  opinion,  has  hit  upon 
is  not  distant,  when  some  visiter  of  the  kind  ^  '  of  giving  instruction  ; 

will  be  invited  and  received  into  every  in-  “P«"  P/'n^'P  that  are  in 

telligent  family  and  nearly  every  school  and  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the, 

,  .  Vt  •  „  fn„i- _ _ _ _  1  human  mind.  His  obiect  is  to  present  to 

lyceum  in  our  Union.  I  aking  courage,  and  ,,  ,  .  .  ,  u  -  *  j 

animation  at  the  prospect  of  rendering  our 

efforts  useful  to  our  country  and  our  fellow  f  ^  please  instruct 

men.  Through  such  a  channel,  we  wish  to  the  same  time.-A.  E.  Ch. 


PUBLISHED  AT  NO.  THREE,  CORNHILL. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


state  to  our  patrons,  the  plan  and  some  of 
the  advantages  we  contemplate  in  filling  our 
columns. 

Universal  Education.  —  It  will  be  one  of 


will  be  a  prominent  object  of  the  Family 
Lyceum. 


ily  fireside  ;  to  teach  useful  knowledge  of  all 
sorts,  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  familiar  that 


Cooperation.  If  all  the  Schools  and  Ly-  ^jjg  most  unscientific  can  comprehend  and 


ceums  in  the  American  Union  can  fully  par 
ticipate  in  the  exchange  of  favors  and  va 


acquire  it ;  and  to  furnish  instruction  at  a 
rale  so  cheap  that  every  one  can  afford  to 


riou?  kind  offices,  which  are  most  success-  purchase  it. 

fully  and  happily  commenced,  no  one  can  The  “  Family  Lyceum  ”  is  admirably  cal- 
doubt  but  they  would  do  inuch  that  they  culated  to  facilitate  and  to  direct  these  efforts 
would  be  effectual,  in  laying  a  broad  and  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  The  price  is 
strong  foundation  for  the  perpetuation  of  ^  mere  triHe,  only  two  dollars  a  year.  *Vb 
that  Union.  To  forward  a  system  of  co-  l^g 

operation  by  exchanges  in  specimens  of  invaluable  periodical. —  Troy  Sentinel. 
Natural  History  and  artificial  productions, 

by  journals,  &.c,  we  shall  aim  consr.antly  and  The  “  Family  Lyceum  ”  is  the  name  of  a 
perseveringly  For  that  purpose,  we  shall  weekly  paper,  just  published  in  this  city  by 
esteem  it  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  George  VV.  Light  &.  Co.  and  edited  by  Josiah 
render  our  columns,  the  medium  of  coin-  Holbrook.  The  first  number  is  a  capital 
munication  between  Schools  and  Lyceums  one,  both  in  its  typography  and  matter.  No 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  man  in  this  country  is  better  qualified  to  con- 

Lyceum  Seminaries.  It  is  fully  proved  duct  such  a  publication  than  .Mr  Holbrook, 
by  experiments,  that  Self  Educating,  and  great  intellectual  reformer,  and  is 

Self  Supporting  schools,  are  calculated  to  "'orth  to  society  a  thousand  fold  more  than 
make  better  scholars  and  better  men  than  "'ll!  ever  receive. —  The  Liberator. 
those  depending  upon  the  money  of  parents  Family  Lyceum.  —  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook, 
or  other  friends.  No  one  cun  doubt,  but  by  gentleman  to  whom  ihe  public  is  much 
the  aid  of  a  County  Lyceum,  such  a  school  indebted  for  his  labors  in  simplifying  a 
might  be  put  in  operation,  in  each  of  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  sciences  to  com- 
tiiousand  counties  in  our  Union.  And  while  mon  minds,  has  commenced  in  this  city  a 
it  is  truly  gratifying  to  learn  that  County  small  weekly  paper  entitled  “  Family  Ly- 
Lyceunis  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  all  the  ceum.”  Its  object  is  to  bring  into  the  family 
States,  we  hope  that  among  all  the  good  circle,  conversations  on  subjects,  that  have 
objects  they  are  effecting  for  the  cause  of  been  too  much  considered  to  be  out  of  the 
education  and  of  liumanity,  the  power  and  range  of  common  minds,  and  have  been  de- 
the  dignity  of  the  self  supporting  and  self  nominated  occult  and  philosophical.  Mr 
educatingprincipleofman  will  be  kept  con-  Holbrook’s  object  is,  the  devolopment  of 
stantly  in  view,  and  eventually  brought  fully  t,bat  information  in  the  sciences  in  a  prac- 
into  operation.  way,  which  will  show  its  usefulness, 

and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
NOTICES.  mon  life. —  In  this  first  No.  he  has  some  il- 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  very  nu-  lustrations  of  Geometry,  Geology,  Chemis- 
nicrous  notices  given  of  tlie  Lyceum,  will  give  &c,  ChTXsi\(t7i  H atchiticji* 

.some  view  of  public  sentiment  on  the  propt.sed  Family  Lyceum.”— The  second  num- 
p  an  or  i  using  now  e  ge.  highly  interesting  pub- 

Family  Lyceum.  —  VVe  have  received  lication,  edited  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  Esq. 
the  second  number  of  the  above  paper,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  fidly  sustains 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first,  the  character  it  has  adopted.  It  should  be 
in  interest.  If  we  have  a  correct  idea  of  a  constant  visitor  to  every  family,  especially, 
the  work,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to  where  there  are  children.  The  object  is  . 
give  his  readers  a  continued  course  of  study,  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums  ;  an  intel¬ 


ligent  public  will  not  fail  to  bestow  tliem. —  coinpliiiiciit  —  though  the  ladies  might  be 
Boston  Christian  Herald.  expected  to  value  highly  the  talents  and 

Family  Lyceum  —  We  have  received  “  gentleman  who  sliows  himself  so 

a  .  c  1  j  1-..1  truly  their  advocate  and  friend,  lo  en- 

the  first  number  of  a  very  handsome  litt  e  ■’  .  .  .u  .  l. 

I  ..  -  .1  j  .u  « n  r  t  „  .  courage  our  own  se.x  to  patronize  the ‘‘ram- 


sheet,  entitled  the  “  Family  Lyceum.” —  It 
is  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr  G.  VV’’. 


courage  our  own  se.x  lo  patronize  the  “  r  am- 
ily  Lyceum  ”  we  copy  from  its  columns 
some  notices  which  will  show  the  tenden- 


T  •  La.  r»  A  J  ai  1-a  1  '  jiuLiLLd  iijtt;  tcuucii- 

Liffht,  Boston,  under  the  editora]  manage-  i  i  ..  4*  *i  i  nn  i  au 

iJnt  of  Jciah  mtrmk.  E.,.  The  fir,t  I 'S'  '.oogh  the 


.  •  £11  J  1  .•  1  ..  paper  is  not  all  addres.sed  to  ladies,  “it  is 

number  is  filled  a  most  entirely  with  sci-  ^  ,  ,  ..  17  r  t-.-  1 

^  j  .  ,  ,  fit  for  ladie.x.  free  from  political  excite- 

en  1  iC  ma  er,  sen  e  up  in  a  mos  popu  ar  sectarian  bitterness  and  romantic  in- 

and  pleasing  manner  If  It  may  be  regarded  literUure 

as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  the  cause  of  „  movements,  it  is  the  paper  for 

education  in  this  country  cannot  fail  tore-  fireside  and  the  sclnml-room,  L  ladies, 

ceivemuch  benefit  from  its  circulation.  Mr 

H  IS  ex  ensively  known  as  an  active  and  which  we  name,  hoping  the 

efficient  laborer  in  promoting  the  interests  -n  ,  .lo.ir.r. 

of  education  generally,  and  particularly  in 
forwarding  the  establishment  of  Lyceums  ‘  ^ 

The  tact  and  industry  displayed  in  the  first  Family  Lyceum.  —  We  refer  the  reader 
sheet  of  this  interesting  publication,  has  ex-  to  the  prospectus  of  this  work,  in  another 
cited  our  best  wishes  for  its  abundant  sue-  part  of  our  paper,  thirteen  numbers  of  which 
cess. —  ff'estem  Luminary.  have  reached  u.s  ;  w  e  have  given  them  a 

We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  l^'thful  examination,  and  must  say  that  they 
the  Family  Lyceum,  a  small,  but  very  neatly  contain  more  useful  informaticn  than  we 
pruned  paper,  just  established  in  Boston  by  **^ve  ever  found  in  the  same  space.— A/ounf 
Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  who  seems  to  have  de-  ^  ernon  Onz. 

voted  his  time  and  talents  to  that  truest  walk  ■  cimripston,  s.  c.  .\ov.  6,  if^. 

of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  education.  Dear  Sir  —  I  have  e.xamined  “The 

1  he  Lyceum  has  for  its  object,  to  commni-  Pamfiy  Apparatus,  or  Intellectual  Toys  for 
cate  in  a  familiar  and  popular  form,  a  know-  amusement  and  instruction  of  children,” 
l^ge  ofthe  most  useful  sciences;  the  further  together  with  the  little  pamphlet,  explana- 
effect  of  which  must  be,  to  produce  in  the  fory  of  their  character  and  uses.  I  have 
community  an  increasing  sense  of  the  un-  been  highly  gratified  bv  the  opportunity 
speakable  importance  of  education  in  a  free  thus  afforded  of  witnessing  the  reduction  to 
government.  VVe  wLsh  the  Lyceum,  or  some  practice  of  llie  important  principle,  that  the 
paper  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  was  tak-  amusements  of  children  should  not  only  be 
en  by  every  family  in  the  United  States.  -  innocent,  but  ought  to  be,  as  they  can  be, 
Georgia  Journal.  rfie  means  both  of  moral  and  MitelleLtual 

Family  Lyceum.  —  This  is  the  title  of  a  improvement.  .Mr  Holbrookhas  illustrated, 
newspaper,  published  in  Boston,  by  Geo.  W.  very  happily,  this  interesting  tiuth,  and  I 
Light  &,  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr  Josiah  Hoi-  feel  assured,  that  the  extensive  use  of  his 
brook,  the  mention  of  whose  name  will  at  .Apparatus,  would  be  an  actual  benefit  to 
once  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  every  family  into  which  it  should  be  intro- 
character  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  found  duced,  and  through  them  to  the  country  at 
valuable  in  families,  and  may  be  used  to  ad-  large.  Mr  H.  is  right  when  be  says,  the 
vantage  as  a  reading  book,  or  to  be  studied  “  mischief  of  children  is  the  employment 
as  lessons,  in  common  schools.  It  will  de-  which  tney  select  for  themselves,  because 
serve,  and  we  confidently  hope,  will  receive,  their  paients  select  none  for  them.”  ,  .And 
an  extensive  patronage.  —  Vermont  Chron.  again,  “  a  great  portion  of  the  vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  society  evidently  arises  from 
Family  Lyceum. —  We  have  seen  two  amusements  of  a* bad  tendency.”  I  fear 
numbers  ofa  publication  with  this  title,  lately  j  that  few  per.sons,  and  I  fear  that  very  few 
established  in  Boston,  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  j  parents  realize  these  trutlis.  .And  yet  to 
the  gentleman  w’hose  exertions  in  establish-  i  realize  them  is  of  great  consequence  to  the 
ing  lyceums  in  various  parts  of  the  United  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  chil- 
States,  have  been  so  indefatigable  and  effi-  dren.  .Mr  Holbrook’s  labors  are  calculated 
cient.  j  to  fix  these  truths  deeply  in  the  hearts  and 

We  anticipate  from  the  Family  Lyre- !  minds  of  all  who  regard  infant  education, as 
M?n,  principles  and  illustrations  of  that  i  the  safe  and  wise  foundation  of  e.xcelience  in 
science  which  makes  man  lord  of  the  lower  character,  and  improvement  in  wisdom, 
world,  and  gives  him  that  dominion  over  the  through  life. 

realms  of  nature,  to  which,  by  the  means  of  Respectfully,  and  with  esteem, 
the  proper  development  of  his  intellectual  '  Thos.  S.  Grimke. 

energies  and  faculties,  he  is  designed  by  The  Rev.  Mr  Jackson, 

his  Creator.  _ _ _  .  .. _ 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  time  is  under 
I  rapid  head  way  in  which  nitrogen,  oxigen,  j  TKK.MS. 

hydrogen,  and  the  rest  ofthe  gens,  sulphates,  i  The  Family  Lyceum  will  be  published  ev- 
and  sulphites,  and  the  restof  the  a/es,  and  1  ery  Saturday,  at  two  dollars  a  year  in  ad- 
will  be  household  words,  and  as  familiar  to  i  va’nce.  Three  copies  for  five  dollars.  The 


Every  periodical  should  have  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject —  a  good  object  —  an  important  object 
—  an  attainable  object.  This  object  should 


our  first  objects  to  present  the  principles  of  b®  clearly  apprehended  and  heartily  pursued 
science,  and  various  subjects  of  useful  by  the  editor ;  who  should  be  judicious, 
knowledge,  in  their  native  and  beautiful  patient,  persevering,  “  apt  to  teach,”  honest, 
simplicity ;  knowing  that  so  far  as  that  is  faithful,  and  under  the  influence  of  sound 
done,  they  will  commend  themselves  alike  moral  principle.  Such  a  periodical  is  the 
to  every  mind  and  every  heart  —  that  they  FamUy  Lyceum,”  and  such  an  editor  is 
must  readily  find  a  place,  and  do  their  ap-  Josiah  Holbrook,  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
propriate  work  in  the  minds  of  the  plainest  Lyceum  System. —  Genius  of  J'emp. 
farmer  and  mechanic,  and  even  of  the  child.  Family  Lyceum. —  This  is  the  title  of  a 
while  they  can  never  cease  to  be  admired  a  small  and  beautifully  printed  sheet  just 
by  the  most  learned  philosopher.  So  far  as  issued  from  the  Boston  Lyceum  Press,  un- 
we  can  succeed  in  presenting  to  our  read-  der  the  editorial  auspices  of  Josiah  Holbrook, 
ers  the  simplicity  of  science,  which  consti-  t^be  founder  of  the  American  Lyceum 
tutes  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  and  the  pow-  system  of  self-education.  We  hail  the  ap- 
er  of  science,  we  hope  to  render  some  pearance  of  this,  weekly  paper  as  a  most 
slight  aid  in  the  great  work  of  Universal  auspicious  movement  in  favor  of  special  ini- 
Education.  provement.  Mr  Holbrook  in  his  prospectus 

The  Arts.  .As  every  useful  and  domestic  justly  regards  the  family  circle  as  the  foun- 
art  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  simple  tain  head  of  all  seminaries  of  instruction, 
elementary  principles  of  nature,  so  far  as  The  university,  the  college  or  the  church 
they  are  understood,  they  will  add  both  to  that  does  not  reach  the  family  hearth  with 
the  pleasure  and  the  success  of  any,  and  its  influences,  fails  of  its  true  object.  —  »V. 
every  pursuit  of  life.  To  give  that  use  to  Y.  Weekly  Mes. 

these  principles  we  may  from  time  to  time  p  Lyceum.-  Such  is  the  title  of  a 

bring  forward,  will  be  our  constant  endeavor.  but  neat  and  well  conducted  weekly 

Families,  Schools  and  Lyceums.  Between  .,  ur  »  u-  uu  •  .  u 

these  three  RepMican  institutions  there  is  Pi-WlPM'™  °f  ”''>''1'  1;“  J““‘ 

nprrtverfulreoiprrntiU  action,  and  1  beautiful  ■"  Boston,  under  the  manage- 

,  _ _  _  .  ment  of  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook.  Weean- 

sS°"with  it°if  one  prospers  the  otheJ  not  sufficiently  commend  the  design  of  this 

mu^t  prosper  with  it.  To  aJd  this  recipro-  P  n"’. M 

,  1  .  ,  ^  sible  to  all,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  poor  as 

cal  action,  and  to  strengthen  this  harmony,  „  .u  •  u  *  u  iu  1  ti  r 

,  a  k-  a  c  17  -1  Well  as  thc  rich ;  to  bring  it  homo  <0  tAc/a/»- 

will  ho  n  nrnrninont  nhipot  nt  thp  h  nmi  v  '  _  .  .  . 


Respectfully,  and  with  esteem, 

Thos.  S.  Grimke. 

The  Rev.  .Mr  Jarksun. 


hydrogen,  and  the  rest  ofthe  gens,  sulphates,  i  The  Family  Lyceum  will  be  published  ev- 
and  sulphites,  and  the  restof  the  a/es,  and  lies,  1  ery  Saturday,  at  two  dollars  a  year  in  ad- 
will  be  household  words,  and  as  familiar  to  ,  va’nce.  Three  copies  for  five  dollars.  The 
the  lips  of  infancy  and  the  prattle  ol  adole-  |  previous  seventeen  number.<-,  except  the  first 
sconce,  as  the  letters  ofthe  alphabet.  —  .Yew  j  can  be  furnished  for  the  present,  which,  on 
England  F'armer.  j  account  of  their  elementary  character  and 

Family  Lyceum. — We  are  much  pleased  j  c®®®®®!®^  essays,  will  be  found  important, 
with  the  appearance  and  matter  of  the  pa- 1  Family  .Apparatus  .*.5  a  set ;  school  sets 
per,  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our  !  j  for  Lyceums  and  Academies,Chemicals 
readers,  as  well  calculated  to  disseminate  |  Astronornicals  si20  ;  Philosopicals  from 
knowledge  —  useful  knowledge,  in  families. !  I  to  25  dollars.  'I’fiose  articles  which  can  be 
It  is  edited  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  proprie-  !  taken  separate,  School  Globes  81,50  ;  School 
tor  of  the  School  Apparatus,  advertised  in  t>rrery.8-‘l.  Arithmometer  81, 5();  Lyceum  Or- 
our  columns  this  week,  a  specimen  of  which  tery  .*12,  Hydrostatic  bellows  .*.’l.  Pyrometer 
is  deposited  in  the  Auditor’s  Office  for  pub-  Lampstand  .*2,  Seasons  .'r!3,25 ;  .Slechani- 
Uic  inspection.  — Western  (Ohio)Courier.  cal  Powers  812;  Geometricals  SJ,  .Arith- 
-  •  .1  •  ,  £  i  ine..icon,  set  of  geometrical  diagrams,  one 

Family  Lyceum  is  the  till®  of  a  new  l  .,^„„,„ipt  letters  and  easv  les.sons  in 
weekly  paper  lately  estab  ishec^  in  this  city,  |  (jeometrv,  12  1-2  cents  each  ;'to  be  had  ol 
edited  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  intended  to  ^  q-.cknor,  and  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

co-operate  with  Lyceums  and  schools  m  Boston,  or  of  Thomas  T.  Ash,  Philadelphia, 
the  cliff-usion  of  knowledge  for  the  people.  I  c„fnn„.ni,ations  and  remittances  for  the 
“Mr  Holbrook  deserves  a  statue  for  his  Lyceum,  to  be  made  to  the  editor 

services  to  the  public  in  the  cause  of  edu-  attend  to  orders  for  apparatus’ 

cation,  observed  a  gentleman,  who  is  him¬ 
self  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  philan-  Note.  The  best  method  which  has  been 
thropist.  Now  we  think  that,  in  the  “Sci-  adopted  for  furnishing  schools  with  appara- 
entific  Tracts  ”  “  Apparatus,”  and  this  “  Fain-  tus,  is  by  the  contributions  of  from  20  to  BO 


ily  Lyceum,”  .Mr  Holbrook  is  erecting  a 
statue  for  himself  which  will  prove  more 
durable  than  marble.  His  name,  and  mem- 


cents  each  from  tho  pupils  ;  n’hich  enlarges 
their  liearts  by  using  the  means  to  improv 


ory  will  be  linked  with  the  associations  of  their  minds.  If  each  teacher  should  propose 

science  and  morality,  and  the  e.xtension  and  ;  jj,jg  JiJj,  pupils  soon  after  his  school  coin 

increase  ol  intelligence,  goodness  and  hap- I  ^  u  i  •  i. 

,  ^  mcnces  a  great  portion  ol  the  schools  might 

piness  in  our  land.  1  .  ^  ® 

This  is  deserved  commendation,  not  a  '  1*® 


FAMILY  LYCEUxM. 


triangles. 


SIMPLE  LEVER 


By  the  prints  whicli  follow  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  a  few  of  the  articles  of  appar¬ 
atus  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  families,  schools  and  Lyceums.  By  the 
explanations  which  have  been  and  which 
will  be  piven,  in  the  columns  of  the  Lyceum, 
both  the  apparatus  and  the  principles  of 
science  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate 
may  be  understood  and  applied. 

arithmometer. 


The  lever  may  be  considered  the  element 
of  all  machines  and  the  instrument  of  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  More  than 
that,  its  principles  and  uses  are  so  simple, 
and  may  be  so  familiarly  and  agreeably  illus¬ 
trated,  as  to  furnish  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  child  of  six  or  eight  years 
of  a^e.  Though  this,  with  the  other  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  is  a  part  of  the  Lyceum 
apparatus,  it  may  he  used  to  advantage  in 
every  primary  school,  and  even  as  a  toy  for 
children  at  home. 

COMPOUND  LEVEK. 


Equilateraf 


Iso.sceles. 


parallelograms. 


This  instrument  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  combinations  and  the  pow'ers  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  from  the  first  attempt  at  counting  by 
the  little  child,  to  some  of  the  most  advanc¬ 
ed  principles  in  Arithmetic,  and  even  in 
Algebra.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  1J4  movable  objects,  arranged  in  a 
compact  and  convenient  form,  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  illustrating  the  combinations  and  itie 
applications  of  numbers,  and  some  oilier 
subjects  in  almost  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms.  Tiiat  here  represented  is  foi  schools, 
a  smaller  one  is  for  families. 

ARITHMETICON. 


Rhombus. 


Square 


But  few  mechanics  who  are  in  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  levers  are  aware  of  the  great 
power  which  may  he  gained  by  bringing  one 
lever  to  act  upon  another,  or  by  compound 
levers.  The  apparatus  represented  in  this 
cut,  illustrates  tlie  nature  and  operations  of 
compound  levers,  and  shows  that  by  bring¬ 
ing  three  levers  to  act  upon  each  other,  one 
pound  may  be  made  to  balance  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PULLEYS. 


Five  geometrical  solids  have  all  their  sides 
in  each,  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  are 
hence  called  regular  solids.  The  most  sim¬ 
ple  of  the  five,  or  the  one  having  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  sides,  is  inclosed  in  four  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles,  the  smallest  number  of 
plane  surfaces  which  can  inclose  any 
solid.  The  next  is  a  cube,  having  six  equal 
squares  for  its  sides.  The  next  has  eight 
equilateral  triangles  for  its  sides.  Another 
has  twelve  pentagons  and  the  last  twenty 
equilateral  triangles.  These  are  all  the 
solids  that  can  be  formed  with  all  their  sides 
of  same  size  and  shape. 


Obiongf.  Rhomboid. 

These  four  figures  are  called  parallelo¬ 
grams  because  their  opposite  sides  are  par¬ 
allel. 

PARALLELOPIPEDS. 


The  diagrams  here  represented  are  upon 
a  sheet  and  intended,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
same  object  as  ihe  last.  Besides  illustra¬ 
ting  numbers,  it  is  designed  for  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  in  Geometry  which 
will  be  more  fully  understood  by  the  sheet 
itself.  A  Sector,  or  small  square,  accompa¬ 
nies  the  arithmeticon,  by  which  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  illustrations  can  be  made,  both  in 
Arithmetic  and  (Jeoinetry. 

G  E  O  M  E  'r  R  Y  . 

The  use  of  geometrical  diagrairs  and 
solids  in  infant  schools  and  families,  as  well 
as  in  ])riniary  and  high  .schools,  has  fully 
proved  that  some  of  the  first  elements  of 
geometry  are,  not  only  more  element  iry,  in 
science  and  the  arts  than  any  other  princi¬ 
ples,  but  that  they  are  better  fitted  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  amuse  children  than  any  other  toys 
which  can  be  presented  to  them. 

The  following  cuts  represent  the  appara¬ 
tus,  and  in  some  measure  explain  the  princi¬ 
ples,  which  are  most  fundamental  in  the 
most  fundamental  of  the  sciences. 

Horizontal  Line. 


The  pulley  is  a  kind  of  endless  lever,  and 
is  more  used  aboard  ships,  than  either  of  the 
other  mechanical  powers.  It  is  also  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  domestic  and  practical 
arts.  The  variety  of  levers  is  very  great. 
'1  his  is  one  of  those  connected  with  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  apparatus. 

SCREW. 


The  nse.s  of  the  screw,  in  the  useful  and 
domestic  arts  arc  e.\ccei!ingly  numerous,  but 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  rniure 
numbers  of  the  Lyceum  lor  a  due  explana¬ 
tion  of  it. 

INCf.I.NED  ri.AXE. 


Prisms. 

SCHOOL  OKRKKV. 

The  school  orrery  here  rcpiescnled  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  suspended  in  school  rooms 
whero  it  will  give  to  the  pupils  a  view  of 
the  solar  system,  and  will  render  their  hooks 
which  treat  of  the  subject,  both  intelligible 
and  interesting,  its  being  suspended  over 
head,  either  at  iionie  or  at  school,  will  put  it 
out  ot  danger  from  chilclieti,  while  it  carries 
to  their  mitids  the  ideas  I'or  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed. 


gri'at  variety,  as  will  be  understood  by  the 
few  here  represented. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  aid  these 
solids,  whieh  form  a  part  of  the  apparatus 
both  for  families  and  schools,  afford  both  to 
children  and  adults,  in  Hariiing  mensuration, 
or  the  method  of  measuring  various  kinds 
of  bodies,  .such  as  wood,  timber,  boxes,  bins, 
cisterns,  ilvic,  &c.  They  dispel  at  a  glance, 
a  great  deal  of  darkness,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  rest  upon  the  subject  through  life.  ' 


Few  are  probably  aware  of  the  iiiiiiir  - 
rablo  and  constant  uses  we  make,  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  the  iiislnimeiit  here  repre¬ 
sented:  The  earth  itself  is  literally  one  cor- 
tiinied  inclined  jilane,  and  we  are  constantly 
resorting  to  some  modific  ition  of  it,  for  per¬ 
forming  the  most  common  operations  of  life. 

The  wedge  i.s  a  modification  of  the  in-" 
dined  plane,  bin  has  its  separate  and  ap¬ 
propriate  uses. 


Obtuse, 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


a  sliding  shelf,  and  compound  blow  pipe.  It 
is  particularly  designed  for  l^yceums  and 
academies,  but  has  been  frequently  used 
in  common  schools  and  sometimes  in  fami* 
lies. 

With  it  is  represented  alampstand  and  re¬ 
tort,  which  come  into  frequent  use  in  chem¬ 
ical  experiments,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  cistern. 

PYROMETER. 


their  members  and  made  a  family  companion, 
the  principles  and  experiments  which  are 
performed  and  explained  may  be  understood, 
and  what  is  more  important  may  be  made 
the  topic  of  conversation  and  hence  become 
as  common  property  as  the  air  or  water  to 
which  they  relate. 


LYCEUM  ORRERY. 


Recitation  Room 


Recitation  Room 


FAMILY  APPARATUS. 

Few  circumstances  connected  with  edu¬ 
cation  afford  higher  gratification  or  better 
promise  for  this  great  and  good  cause,  than 
the  general  interest  expressed  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  toys  for  children  wherever  they  have 
been  introduced.  One  parent  writes  that 
since  his  children  have  had  a  set  of  family 
apparatus,  to  instruct  and  amuse  each  other 
at  home,  they  manifest  a  double  interest, 
and  make  double  improvement  in  their  stu¬ 
dies  at  school.  A  teacher  says,  that  those 
pupils  who  are  furnished  with  apparatus  at 
home  study  better  and  understand  quicker 
all  their  lessons  at  school.  Another  says 
that  the  “  Intellectual  toys  ”  have  paid  for 
themselves  several  times  over,  in  taking  the 
place  of  other  toys,  and  in  preventing  mis¬ 
chief  formerly  done  by  his  children :  and 
that  they  afford  instruction  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  children  of  a  larger,  as  well  as  of  a 
smaller  growth. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

If  no  other  object  but  saving  the  wear 
and  tear  of  books  was  to  be  effected  by 
school  apparatus,  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  its  introduction  into  every  school  in  the 
Union.  But  higher  objects  are  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  it.  The  instruction  communicated 
by  it  is  more  clear,  rapid,  thorough  and  per¬ 
manent,  than  it  is  possible  to  give  through 
the  medium  of  books  merely.  It  also  makes 
children  love  their  books  better  and  their 
school  better,  and  to  carry  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  to  their  homes,  and  into  fu¬ 
ture  life. 

LYCEUM  APPARATUS. 

Both  the  family  and  the  school  need  the  aid 
of  the  Lyceum.  Each  is  incomplete  and 
weak  without  the  aid  of  the  other.  But 
when  combined  in  their  spirit,  their  efforts 
and  their  instruments,  each  becomes  power¬ 
ful  by  receiving  aid  from  the  other  two ;  and 
together,  they  can  render  a  community  and 
each  individual  worthy  of  the  nature  of  man 
by  giving  him  some  faint  resemblance  to  his 
Creator. 

When  the  entertainment,  the  instruction. 

I  the  practical  knowledge  and  the  economy  of 
a  set  of  Lyceum  apparatus,  together  with  j 
the  mere  trifle  it  can  cost  the  citizens  of  any  , 
town  or  village  are  taken  into  view,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  be  neglect¬ 
ed  by  any  community  for  one  season. 

The  price  of  a  family  set  is  $5,00,  that  of  , 
a  school  set  $10,  and  can  be  procured  in  ( 
most  schools  by  the  contributions  of  20  or  j 
30  cents  from  each  pupil ;  and  a  set  for  a  Ly-  s 
ceurn  can  .e  procured  for  75  or  100  dollars,  i 
by  the  payment  of  one  or  two  dollars  from  F 
each  member.  ‘ 

These  three  sets  have  been  prepared  with  * 
direct  reference  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  three  institutions  for 
which  they  are  severally  designed.  l 

Each  or  all  the  sets  can  be  procured  by  < 
on  order  and  remittance  to  the  editor  of  the  * 
Family  Lyceum,  to  Messrs  Allen  and  J 
Ticknor,  or  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
or  to  Thomas  T.  Ash  of  Philadelphia.  ^ 


Class  Room 


Class  ftooi 


Closet 


Uppnr  Floor. 

To  furnish  every  town  and  village  in  the 
.American  Union  with  a  place  of  general 
intellectual  and  social  resort  for  its  citizens, 
is  an  object  worthy  of  eveiy  patriot  and 
every  philanthropist,  of  every  parent  and 
every  teacher  in  the  nation.  And  as  every 
one  will  see,  that  notwithstanding  its  vast 
magnitude  and  importance,  it  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  easy  of  accomplishment,  we 
hope  it  will  commend  itself  to  every  heart 
and  every  hand.  No  subject,  and  no’  object 
is  probably  rnOrc  worthy  of  the  united  sys¬ 
tematic  and  pressing  ett'orts  of  the  American 
press.  It  is  an  object  to  which  ho  editor,  no 
politician,  and  certainly  no  Christian  can  ob¬ 
ject,  which  every  one  must  acknowledge 
when  accomplished,  would  form  a  bulwark 
to  our  nation's  liberties  and  a  monument  to 
our  nation’s  glory. 

Who  will  not  take  a  share  of  twentyfive 
dollars  in  such  stock  ?  What  parent  would 
not  pay  that  sum  for  the  surest  legacy  he 
could  leave  for  his  children  ?  VV’hat  patriot 
would  not  pay  it,  to  secure  the  liberties,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  our  nation  ? 
What  philanthropist  would  not  pay  it  for  a 
free  Republic  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to 
the  world,  and  as  a  bequest  to  future  gener¬ 
ations  of  the  self  governing  power  of  man. 

We  invite  those,  into  whoeo  hande  this 
sheet  may  fall,  to  articles  on  this  subject  in 


No  substance  in  nature  is  so  universally 
diffused  as  heat,  and  no  principle  is  near  so 
universal  or  so  uniform  as  its  expanding 
bodies.  This  principle  is  shown  by  the  py¬ 
rometer.  The  one  here  represented  is  so 
sensible,  that  a  small  slip  or  roll  of  paper, 
ignited  and  applied  to  the  rod  of  iron,  brass 
or  other  metal  to  be  expanded,  will  give 
the  index  which  shows  the  expansion  a 
complete  revolution. 

EOLOPILE. 


I’his  instrument  gives  a  more  full  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Solar  System,  than  is  done 
by  the  school  orrery.  By  wheel  work  and  a 
crank,it  illustrates  the  relative  motions  of  the 
planets,  as  well  as  their  comparative  sizes. 

SEASO.NS 


This  instrument  shows,  both  the  expan¬ 
sive  power  of  heat,  and  the  principle  of  evap¬ 
oration.  By  heating  the  bulb  in  a  lamp,  (a 
spirit  lamp  is  preferable)  and  then  inserting 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
where  it  is  to  remain,  until  the  expanded  air 
in  the  instrument  contracts,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  liquid,  when  by  again 
applying  it  to  the  lamp,  a  stream  of  vapor 
will  be  forced  from  it,  which  if  lighted  by 
another  lamp  will  give  a  blaze,  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

HYDROSTATIC  BELLOWS. 


The  instrument  here  represented  gives  a 
familiar  and  clear  illustration  of  the  cause 
of  summer  and  winter,  of  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  days  and  nights,  and  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  change  of 
seasons. 

TIDE  dial. 


Fluids  have  one  principle  or  power  which 
appears  like  a  paradox.  By  this  principle  a 
a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  made  to  raise 
a  very  heavy  w  eight,  and  a  man  may  raise 
himself  with  his  own  breath.  This  princi¬ 
ple  is  shown  by  the  hydrostatic  bellows. 
A  pint  of  water  poured  into  the  tube  may 
be  made  to  raise  a  w  eight  placed  upon  the 
bellows  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.  Or 
if  a  person  stand  upon  the  bellows,  and 
force  his  breath  into  the  tube  he  may  raise 
himself  two  or  three  inches,  or  to  a  much 
greater  distance  if  the  instrument  was  de¬ 
signed  for  it. 

Various  other  instruments,  not  here  rep¬ 
resented,  belong  to  the  chemical  apparatus. 
'I’here  is  also  a  set  of  chemical  ingredients 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  important 
substances  for  chemical  experiments,  which 
arc  not  found  in  common  druggists’  shops. 
'J’he  set  of  apparatus  and  ingredients  are 
sufficient  for  performing  very  inany  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  experiments 
in  the  very  practical  science  of  chemistry  ; 
and  they  may  be  used  by  the  young  people 
of  any  village,  or  by  any  individud  who 
will  make  the  attempt. 

On  account  of  the  interesting  character 
and  primary  importance  of  this  science  it 
is  our  intention  to  commence  a  systematic 
treatise  of  it  soon  in  our  paper,  explaining 
the  principles  and  the  applications  of  the 
science,  and  the  various  instruments  by  which 
those  principles  and  applicatiqfts  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Of  course  so  fur  as  tfife  apparatus 
is  proc  ured  by  Lyceums,  and  the  paper  by 


The  phenomena  of  tides  is  probablj  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  instrument  here 
represented  tliau  by  any  other  which  has 
been  prepared  for  Lyceums  or  colleges.  A 
crank  connected  with  wheel  work,  gives  the 
parts  motion  so  as  to  show  the  revolution  of 
the  eartii  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
round  tiie  earth, the  cause  of  the  moon’s  rising 
later  daily,  &.c,  &.c. 


FOUR  SPECIFIC  OBJF.CTS. 

Apparatus  for  fauiilie^,  schools  and  Lyceums, 
Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  productions, 
school  libraries,  and  Lyceum  buildings  are  ob¬ 
jects  in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
our  Republic,  are  interested,  and  in  which  near¬ 
ly  all  may  immediately  unite  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
cure. 


VILLAGE  LYCEUM, 


Laboratorv 


Cabinet 


I  Rostrum 


No  science  better  deserves  a  place  in 
Lyceums  and  schools,  and  even  in  families, 
than  chemistry.  .\  knowdedge  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
varied  and  intimate  connexions  with  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  life,  is  not  a  small  or  an  un¬ 
important  thing. 

For  this  science,  a  pneumatic  cistern  is 
the  most  important  instrument.  The  one 
here  represented,  is  so  small  as  to  he  porta¬ 
ble,  and  is  still  '■“ed  with  two  gasometers. 


Closet 


liOwcrT“'loor. 
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ELEMKNTARY  BOOKS.— FAllionff  the  counlrv.  There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  possess- 
j  V  ..  .1  '•  j. ii'g  sets  lit  cleinenlary  hooks  by  the  same  author, 

duties  of  the  guardians  of  public  education,  .  ur-.u-d  a  si.nilar  plan  w.m  each,  rising 

it  IS  one  thing  to  provide  the  ways  and  step  by  sli  p,  and  who  it  is  to  lie  presumed,  would  be 
nif«ll5  in  support  of  the  cause  ;  another  to  beiler  able  lo  preserve  the  proper  gradation  of  style 
obtain  competent  teachers  ;  and  last,  to  fur-  and  mauei  than  several  individuals  would.  This 

.  ,  ^  . . „..in  ti.„  Will  be  louiid  1 1  be  ilic  casc  111  llic  prcscnt  serics — 

nish  them,  as  you  would  the  m^echanic  r  maiicr,  w  hich  appears  in  one,  is  inserted  in 

the  artist,  if  you  would  expect  the  best  re-  sillier  of  the  others,  so  that  the /bur  compilations  may 
suit  from  their  labors,  with  proper  toots  be  and  are  intended  to  be  used  ill  different  classes  in 
and  materials,  that  is  to  sav,  with  the  best  the  same  school  , 

bo„k»  on  the  eahjecte  .inch  ate  ptopoaed  to 

bt?  ItLUghi,  and  witn  tll6  nGC6Ssary  apparatus  feelings  and  urKlerstandin^  in  what  tliey 

for  illustration.  Money  lavished  on  incom-  read.  With  these  things  in  view,  the  author  of 
petent  instructers  and  in  the  purchase  of  mis  series  has  sought  for  matter  of  a  lively,  emertain- 
infei  or  books,  is  not  only  lost,  but  that  time  >■'?  character  and.  at  the  same  "me,  such  as  w.uld 

’  .  „  •  t  _ _ _  be  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  practical  elect 

which  IS  the  most  precious  to  the  young  lor  |,pg„  ,|,g  morals  and  habits  of  iho.se  who  read  it. 
improvement,  is  gone  and  cannot  be  re-  The  three  Iasi  of  these  books  are  used  exclusively 
deemed.  in  the  Boston  Public  J«cliools  ;  have  obtained  anex- 

The  following  list  of  elementary  works,  tensive  cir.ulailon  m  ilie  United  States  ;  and  have 

^  ®  .  . „ii„  *  '...-iX  been  repvjhiished  v.iih  fr.vdrHOie  nolires  m  Kijglaua. 

on  the  subjects  inost  usually  taught  -  'p|,o  following  are  extracts  from  foreign  papers, 

mon  and  liigh  schools.  It  IS  believed  will  be  “  ,i,e  education  of  youth  must 

found  worthy  the  attention  of  School  Agents,  feel  highly  indebted  to  .Mr  Barker  for  ins  reprint  ol 
Committees,  and  Instructers.]  that  exeeilem  and  popular  school  book —  7'/ic  .Va- 

_  lionii/  Hfitiler.” — Cambridge  ( En!jland)  Press. 

‘  We  hesitate  not  to  say  the  National  Reader  is  a 
L  1  S  1  mes'  v  aluable  manual  of  school  literature.’' — Shef- 

OF  APPROVED  field  (Kng.)  Iris. 

*•  111  all  respects  we  believe  mat  it  is  superior  to 
s  c  ir  o  o  HOOKS.  mest  ol  the  collections  now  in  this  country.”  —  Ab- 

1.  A  Series  of  IntRODUCTORV  School  e^deen  (ScoU  Obser^r. 

Books,  by  H.  L.  Bar. m'm,  just  published,  viz ; —  j  1  tie  Easy  Reader.  De.sigiied  to  ■ 
rill  /-.111,  i'<-  .  n  1  c  d  If  l>e  used  ill  the  next  course  after  the  Spelling  Book,  1 

1  he  Child  S  r  irst  13ook  of  opelung  and  Families.  By  John  Frost,  j 

and  Reading  5  with  sixlyseveii  engravings.  Vcond  Edition,  with  a  few  additional  Lessons,  j 


“  We  have  looked  with  no  ordinary  degree  oil  32,  WaLKER’s  LaTIN*  ReADER. 


satisfaction  at  this  volume.  *  *  *  W'e  heartily  com¬ 
mend  the  Academical  Speaker  to  parents  and 
teachers,  as  a  w  ork  suited  to  the  wauls  of  schools  and 
families  —  one,  wiiich  will  aid  the  business  ofthinkitig 
as  well  as  reading.” — Phil.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

13.  The  Political  Class  Book,  de¬ 
signed  to  insltuci  the  higher  classes  in  Schools  in 
the  origin,  nature  and  use  of  Political  Power.  By 
William  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law. 


New  Laliu  Reader,  containing  the  Latin  Text  for 
the  purpose  of  recitation,  accompanied  with  a  Key. 
coiiiaining  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  Translation, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Latin  and  English  Idioms.  For 
the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  S.  C.  Walker.  Philadelphia.  Third  Ed. 
We  have  not  a  doubt  that  a  clever  boy  will  learn 
in  one  week  more  words,  and  more  cf  the  idiomatic 


The  object  of  tile  Political  Class  Book  is  to  point  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Latin  by  this 
out  to  the  young,  w  ho  are  in  the  course  of  education,  book,  than  he  will  by  the  use  of  a  grammar,  diclioo- 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  society,  and  to  theii  ary,  and  the  common  mode  of  ancient  instruction,  in 
country  ;  and  to  show,  in  a  plain  and  simple  way,  the  a  moiiih.” — Flint’s  Western  Renew. 
eTcelleiice  and  value  of  the  political  condition  in  33^  Fjrsx  LessONS  IN  LaTIN.  UdoH  a 

winch  they  exist.  he  New  Plan,  Combining  Abstract  rules  with  a  Pro- 

some  iiiformation  of  the  social  system  ot  which  tiiey  ’  ,  o  .  ,  „  •  .  i, 

are  to  become  active  members,  and  on  winch  their  practical  exercises  By- 

happiness  absolutely  depends.  Charles  D.  Cleavei.anr.  Second  Ediion. 

*■  The  library  of  no  citizen  is  complete  where  this  34,  BoOK-KeePING,  Suited  tO  the  busi- 
work  is  wanting,  and  if  the  shelf  contains  no  more  ness  of  Traders,  Fanners,  and  Mechanics.  Mostly 

than  a  Bible  and  an  Almanac,  the  householder  should  by  single  entry,  and  designed  for  Schools.  To 

not  attend  a  town  meeting  until  he  has  at  least  read  w-liich  is  added  a  key  to  certain  parts  of  the  Mer- 

ihe  Political  Class  Book.” — Mass.  Spy.  cantile  Arithmetic.  By  Michael  Walsh,  A. 

It  li3«  t)C6n  proposed  in  thp  Begjislature  of  'lassa"  jyj_  PrlcB  o  dollars  ppr  dtiZPii. 
chusettstoorderbylaw  Its  introduction  into  all  the  35^  ^  ViEW  OF  The  UnjtED  StATES  : 
public  schools  ol  the  &tate.  ..  r  ^  l  i  j  i*  •  ■ 

The  Moral  Class  Book,  by  the  same  authof.  has  ^  "r  the  use  of  Schools  mid  b  amilies ;  with  a  Map 


LIST 

OF  APPROVED 

S  C  H  O  O  K  BOOKS. 


met  with  great  success,  every' copy  of  the  first  edition  “"‘I  Lngravings.  By  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth 

being  disposed  of.  A  new  edition  will  soon  be  H  contains  a  great  deal  ol  laforniaiiot.  111  a  smal 

pubiVshed  with  improvements.  compass,  concerning  the  natural  history,  pohi.cal 

I  J  TT  '  9  *  ..  A  eveiiis  and  local  advantage's  ol  each  stale.  &c.  In 

14.  \oSE  S  Astronomy.  A  Compe  -  word,  it  contains  ifie  information  which  every 
dium  ol  Astronomy;  intended  to  simplify  a-id  child  in  the  United  States  ought  to  obtain. — [Mass, 
illustrate  the  principles  of  that  science.  Adapted  Journal  and  'I'ribune 

10  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  as  well  ‘"gl'C  ;}(].  An  ABRIDGED  IIsiTORY  OF  THE  Uni- 
Seminaries.  By  John  Vose,  A.  M.  late  prin-  „  . 

cipa!  of  Pembroke  Academy,  and  author  of  a  lar-  States  of  America  ;  for  the  u^  of  Schools, 

jrer  work  on  Astronomy.  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  Hildreth  s  V  tew  of  L.  S. 

« r-  fTv  XT-  .  j  •  1  have  examined  the  book  with  attention,  and 

10.  1  HE  Young  AstRONO.MER,  dosigned  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  text  book  fur  Schools, 
for  primary  Schools,  illustrated  with  Cuts.  By  — [Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Samuel  Worcester.  New  stereotype  edition.  37.  'fuE  Child’s  Book  OF  AMERICAN  Ge- 
16.  LleMENTS  OF  Geometry,  with  ooraphy.  Designed  as  an  easy  and  cnterlaiiiing 


Books,  by  H.  L.  Bar. sum,  just  published,  viz ; — 

The  Child’s  First  Book  of  Spelling 

and  Reading;  with  sixlyseven  engravings. 


The  Child’s  Second  Book  of  Spelling  1 7.  Smith’s  Arithmetic.  Practical 


and  Readiiig,  connected  with  the  Elemenis  of 
H  with  hflyfive  engravings. 

The  Child’s  Third  Book  of  Spelling, 

Reading  and  Writing,  coiiiiecled  with  Numera¬ 
tion  and  .Mmsiu-ation  :  with  Maps  and  Engra¬ 
vings.  Being  an  easy  iiitroduclion  to  Ariilimetic 
ana  Geography. 


and  Mental  Arithmetic,  on  a  new  plan,  in  which 
Mental  Arithmetic  is  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
Slate,  containing  a  complete  system,  in  federal 
.Money.  To  which  is  added  a  Practical  System  of 
Book-keeping.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith. 

This  work  is  strictly  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan, 
adopting  no  rule  without  a  previous  developemenl  of 
its  truth.  Blocks,  illustrating  the  Cube  Root  have 


First  Book  of  Geography,  connected  i  been  p  epared  to  accompany  the  work 


he  Author  s  leading  pn.tc.ple  ts  asroemuoTt  :  tni  -  ^’’^^k.  ' 

nng  Ideas  in  the  most  natural  and  expeditious  |  comnum  riilcsof  Arithmetic  are  exhibited 


with  Spelling,  Reatling  und  Writing.  Illu.straled 
by  thirty  .Maps,  atid  many  beautiful  Engravings. 
The  Author’s  leading  principle  is aiiOCiuiioTi  ;  im¬ 
parting  ideas  in  the  most  natural  and  expeditious 
niamier,  by  rcpreseniaiioiis  of  visible  fainiliar  ob¬ 
jects  The  sy'-tem  begins  witli  the  most  simple 
words  in  the  English  Language,  and  progresses  step 
by  step  to  the  higher  blanches  ol  study,  keeping  up 
a  constant  review  of  the  iiiatier  in  each  |>iecediiig 
book.  Much  could  be  said  upon  the  peculiar  iiienis 
of  these  books,  were  it  necessary.  'I’hey  are  cheap, 


The  follo'.ving  arc  a  few  of  the  prominent  cliarac- 
lerisiics  of  this  work.  ' 

1.  The  interrogative  system  is  generally  adopted  1 


so  as  to  cor-espond  with  the  occurrences  in  actual 
liusiiiess.  Umler  this  head  is  reckoned  me  applica¬ 
tion  ot  Ratio  to  practical  purposes,  Fellowship,  Ate. 

3.  There  is  a  constant  recapitulation  of  the  subject 
atteiideil  to,  styled,  “  (iiiestions  on  the  foregoing.” 

4.  The  mode  of  giving  the  individual  results  with¬ 
out  points,  then  the  aggregate  of  these  results,  with 


Pyactical  Applications,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
T.  Walker,  Into 'I'eacher  of  Mathematics,  ill  the 
Round  Hill  School  at  N<>rlhamplon. 

From  J.  Gtiscom,  J.L,  I).  Professor  in  the  High 
School  in  N.  Fork,  to  the  Author. 

“  1  may  say  with  great  sincerity,  that  1  am  highly 
pleased  with  your  Elements  ol  Geometry. 

“  It  is  just  what  was  wanted  to  convince  boys 
of  the  value  of  the  science  they  are  pursuing,  and  to 
cheer  them  in  the  pursuit.” 

7’liis  work,  though  prepared  originally  for  common 
Schools,  has  recently  been  introduced  as  a  text  book 
in  Harvard  University. 


OORAPHY.  Designed  as  Hit  easy  and  cnterlaiiiing 
work  for  the  use  of  beginner*.  With  sixty  engrav- 
I  ings  and  eighteen  maps. 

38.  The  Child’s  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ,  designed  as  a  First  Book  of  History 
for  Schools. 

39.  Peter  Parley’sTales  of  Animals  ; 

containing  a  description  of 300  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Insects,  Fishes  and  Reptiles.  With  engravings. 

40.  Arithmetical  and  Algebraic 

Problems  and  Formui.a!j  Trall.^lated  from 
the  German  of  Meier  Hirsch,  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Ameiican  Students.  By  F.  J.  Grund. 


interesting,  and  tiiv.tmg  to  the  eye.  It  is  designed  answer,  by  which  the  relative  value  of 

to  attract  allenlion,el.c.i  Ihoughl,  engage  urios.ty  is  determined,  thus  furnishing  a  complete 

encourageinquiry,ap.dexc.ie  reflection, upon  natural  lesi  of  the  knowledge  ol  the  pupil, 
principles.  ^  eaieuiating  interest. 

2.  The  Natio.V.AL  Spelling-Book.  By  6.  Tlie  mode  of  introducing  and  conducting  the 


B.  D.  K.merson,  l.ale  ITincipal  ot  Hie  Adams  subject  of  Proportion 


G.'ammar  School,  Boston. 

The  improvements  claiir.ed  for  this,  over  most  j 
other  Spelling-liooks,  are  : — 1.  'I'hat  it  [vrecisely 


7.  'J  he  adoption  of  the  federal  coin,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  sterling  money,  except  by  itself. 

'I'liese  are  some  of  the  predominant  trails  of  this 
work.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but,  bv  the 


17.  Ele.mentsof  Natural  Philosophy,  41.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Ge- 

wiih  Practical  Exercises.  By  F.  J.  Grund.  ometkv.  Simplified  for  Beginners  not  versed  in 
In  the  following  treatise,  the  author  has  made  an  Algebra.  Pari  1.  Containing  Plane  (j’eomf.trt, 
attempt  to  supply  a  suitable  work  on  Natural  Philos-  with  its  application  to  the  Solution  of  Problems, 

ophy  for  Schools.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  By  Francis  J.  Grund. 

treating  separately  upon  the  Geiieral’Properiies  of  42.  An  ElemENTARY  TreATISE  ON  Ge- 
hUr’l'L  ®  of  Cohesion  and  Adhesion,  simplified  lor  Beginners  not  versed  in 

I  y  Algebra.  Part  11.  Coniainii.g  Solid  Geome- 

Slat  cs,  ol  he  Mechanical  Powers  of  the  Atmosphere,  j,,  application  to  the  Solution  of  Prob- 

lorn*-  ByFRANCisJ.  Grund. 

iietism.  Eat  It  chapter  IS  again  divided  into  sections,  *00  i>  n  n  1 

which  are  m,ml..r..  I  and  r«n«.s1  of  short  sen.er.ees’  43.  StUDIES  IN  PoETRY.  Fof  FcHiale 


points  out  the  pronunciation  of  eachsuUable,  in  every 

Lrd,  accordiitg  to  Walker's  pri.tciples  2.  That  ^O'O'nalion  ol  these,  the  reader  will  be  qualified  to 

it  is  on  a  plan  easily  comprehended  by  the  learner,  "'1  .  ,  .  „  , 

a.td  wUioul  the  incLbrance  of  numerous  marks  aud  1  Block  illnslrat.ve  of  the  rule  for  the  Cube 
>  characters,  which  are  so  objectionable  3.  That  sat.s  artonly  account  for  m.-tny  res, tils  ... 

it  contains  more  matter,  in  the  same  number  of  pa-  ‘"her  n.les  ;  as,  lor  instance,  in  Decimals,  Mensur.a- 
ges,  attd  in  the  sa.ne  liberal  type  ;  -4.  That  the  P"!"'.  '’.V  ‘’“■er  means,  might 

classification  and  arrangcnieul  are  better  suited  to  f3"  to  I’erceive.  ,  .r  ,, , 

the  progressive  i.nprovement  ol  learners,  and  pecnl-  ol  tins  work  from  the  Journal  of  hdveahon 

iarK  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  monitorial  te.nchmg.  A  ‘  .e«m"'a';on  of  lltts  valuable  w  ork 

This  work  is  used  exclusively  in  all  the  P.ibliV  will  show  that  Us  author  has  compiled  it,  as  all  books 
Schools  ol  Boston.  It  is  also  approved  and  used...  for  schools  ought  to  be  compiled,  from  the  resul.s 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  of  actual  expenment  and  observation  m  the  school- , 
Southern  and  Western  Stales.  7“;'’*'''',''  practical  work,  combining 


which  are  iitunbcred,  and  consist  of  short  sentences, 
for  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  referred  to,  and  to 
.-issisi  the  memory  of  young  pupils. 

18.  Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U,  S, 

19,  Emerson’s  Questions.  Questions 


Schools.  By  George  B.  Chef.ver. 

44.  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Improved 

by  Todd,  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Sciiools ; 
with  the  addition  of  Walker’s  Pronunciation. 


and  Supplement  to  Goodrich’s  History  of  the  Uuited  45*  J  HE  Child  S  BoTANY  j  withCop- 
States.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson.  perplate  Engravings.  Fourth  Edition. 


States.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson.  perplate  Engravings.  Fourth  Edition. 

“  Till  within  a  few  years,  perhaps  no  School  Book  46.  MATHEMATICAL  TabLES.  Coilipi  is- 
has  been  more  needed  than  a  good  History  of  the!  mg  Logaiiiliins  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines. 
United  States.  'Phis  most  unhappy  deficiency  has  Tangeuis,  and  Secants,  Natural  Sines,  Meridional 

been  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by  the  exceflent  and  Parts,  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure, 

popular  work  ol  .Mr.  Goodrich.  My  first  perusal  of  Astronomical  Refractions. &c. 
this  bimk  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  best  extant,  47.  Ki:n,MENTS  OF  Gesture.  Compris- 
for  ll»e  purpose  intended.  Fnis  convicuon  has  been  ivi  ^  .  .  *  .  . 

increased  by  a  more  intimate  acouaintaiice  widi  it.^'  idustralions  of  conmimi  faults  in  Altitude  and 

_ a.^:  a  Action;  wiili  cn:;ravinffs,  and  an  Appentlix 

20.  OlII.INES  of  Chronology,  Ancient  designed  for  Practical  Exercise  ill  Declaiiialion. 
and  .Modern.  Being  an  liitrorluclion  to  the  Study  By  William  Russki  i 

of  llisTORYontherlaL  ofihe  Rev  David  Blair,  4g_  Rudiments  OF  THE  Italian  Lan- 
With  numerous  eiieravinffs.  With  a  Chart.  ,,  ,  ......  ,  r.  , 

m  GUAGfc  ;  or  has>  l.,essons  III  Spelling:  and  Readjnff, 

21.  WhelplEY  S  ComPENJ)  of  IIiSTORY.  Wili*  an  abridgement  of  ibe  Grammar.  By  Pietro 

djTOi  Whelfjley^s  C  ornpend ,  xha  Rev.  Mr.  Emer-  Bachi,  Insiructer  in  Harvard  Universilv. 

son  says,  in  the  Prv-specius  of  his  Female  Seminary,  49  Harrauld’s  Hymns  FOR  CllIL- 

For  many  years  I  have  been  solicitously  inquiring  ,  .  ,  ... 


All  Introduction  to  this  work,  <in  the  same 
plan,  designed  lor  very  young  children,  and  lor  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  Worcester’s  Second  Book  for 
Reading  and  Sen. ling. 

Those  who  have  used  .Mr  Worcester’s  Primer  are 


aware  of  Ins  peculiar  talents  m  rt  iidermg  those  U'li- 
allv  •  dry  subjects  ’  interesting  to  cliililrcn.  and  to 
them  it  IS  siitlicient  to  say  that  the  Second  Book  has 
same  simple  and  attractive  character  as  the  first. 

4.  A  Third  Book  for  Reading  and 


the  merits  of  (ailburn’s  system  with  copious  practice 
:,;"i  ;  0.1  the  slate. 

V  the  “  *  ^‘■'■‘‘fal  very  valuable  peculiarities 

’  in  tins  work,  lor  wliii-h  we  cannot,  in  a  notice  find 
sufficient  space.  We  would  recoinmeml  a  careful 
exaniinalion  of  the  txxik,  to  all  teachers  w  ho  are  de¬ 
sirous  ol  coniliining  gomi  theory  with  copious  and 
r  are  rigid  practice.  ’ 


V  SmiIIi’s  I.N-rRODUCTORY  ARITHME¬ 
TIC.  'f’l.e  ■  Litti.l  Federal  Calculator,” 
calculal'-d  to  employ  the  inind  and  fingers  only, 
and  designed  paiiiciilarly  logo  before  the  slate, 
and  to  prep. ire  (or  it.  By  R.  C.  Smith. 


47.  Rudiments  of  Gesture.  Compris¬ 
ing  Illustralioiis  of  rommoii  faults  in  Altitude  and 
Action;  with  engravings,  and  an  Appendix 
designed  for  Practical  Exercise  in  Declaiiialion. 
By  VVilliam  Russell. 


«PE,IING  ;  with  ^nnple  Rules  imdlnslructions  9  WaI.Mi’s  ARITHMETIC.  The  Mer- 
for  avonlmg  Coininoit  Errors.  By  fs.VMUEL  WuK-  ,  .  , 

/  i  sri.1,  cantile  Anihmetir,  adapted  to  the  Coinnierce  of 

cr.Bjr.ii.  .  .  -  , _ .  _ _ 


for  the  best  Compend  of  General  History  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  'i'liat  which  I  consider  by  tar  the  best. 
Is  ilie  Compend  of  Mr  Wlicipley. 

22.  Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 

23.  The  Second  Hook  of  History, 

(comprehemliiig  the  counIi-irs  of  the  Eastern 


DRENjiN  Italian  ;  A  new  edition, correcied  and 
improved.  By  Pif.tko  Bachi,  Instructer  in 
Harvard  University. 

50.  Ml  SIC  F’OR  Schools.  The  Juvenile 

Lyre,  or  Hymns  and  Songs, religious,  moral, and 
cheerlul,  set  to  appropriate  .Music.  For  the  use 
of  Primary  and  Common  Sciiools. 


I'he  plat  and  character  of  this  work  is  diff'e.cnl 
from  any  other  now  in  use  ;  eacli  lesson  is  preceded 
by  a  Rale  and  a  list  of  Errors — and  the  Reading  is 
designed  to  be  reinlered  not  merely  an  exercise  but 
a  study  .requiring  much  lime  and  alienlion.  We  ap¬ 
prove  of  ihe  plan  ol  this  Book — it  is  just  such  an  one 
as  is  needed — and  we  hope  it  will  be  adopted  in 
every  school  in  the  country. — [Boston  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette. 

5.  Scries  of  READING  BOOKS,  by 

Rev.  John  Pierpont. 

The  Young  Reader  ;  to  go  with  the 
Spelling-Book.  Eunbelhshed  with  numerous 
cuts. 

Introduction  to  the  National  Rea¬ 
der.  A  selection  of  Easy  Lessons,  designed  10 
fill  the  same  place  in  the  coiniiioii  Schools  of  the 
U.  S.  that  is  held  by  .Murr.ay’s  IntriHluction  and 
the  coiiqtilatioiis  of  Guy,  Mylius,  and  Piniiock,  in 
those  ol  Great  Britain. 


the  U  S.  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations; 
with  an  appendix,  containing  practical  systems  of 
Mensuraliiin,  Giiagnig,  and  a  new  and  improved 
sysi(‘in  of  Book-k('c|)ing  —  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  Michael  Walsh,  A.  M. 

This  Anihineiic  has  (lassed  llii-oiigh  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  editions,  and  is  now  generally  used  as  the  standard 
.Mcrcniiiile  Aridinielic  in  .New  England. 

It  niav  be  used  in  Scnools  as  a  sequel  to  Smith’s 


Hemisphere,)  with  many  engravings  and  sixteen  51  ok  tiif  Five  ano  TIsf- 

maps  from  steel  plates, of  the  different  countries.  r  irst  imOK  OF  THE  I  INF,  AND  USE- 

By  the  author  ofi'arlev’s  First  Book  of  History.  ful  Arts.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Lyceums 

1.  Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  an-  r9"''r  ’  ►’v  Marshal.  Perry, 

. ....  . . .  „r  . .  i.,i..  52.  Goodrich  s  Universal  Geogra- 


By  the  author  of  Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 

24.  Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  an¬ 
cient  Rome;  with  an  account  of  tnodern  Italy.  ,  , 

With  a  map  and  engravings.  '’‘’'1  ‘'f  900  pages,  and  illustrated 

25.  Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  an-  by  4W  engravings.  Just  pubbshed. 

CENT  AND  Modern  Greece,  with  a  map  and  ^3-  Goodrich  s  School  Geography  and 
piigraviiij^s,  ^  rL.\s. 

26.  Book  on  Mythology,  for  youth;  Conversations  on  the  Evidences 

containing  description*  of  the  Deities,  Temples,  CIhristianitt.  By  Rev.  J.^L.  Blake. 

.Sacrifices  and  Superstitions  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  55.  WaNOSTROCHT’s  FrENCII  GrammAR. 
and  Romans.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  55.  SuRAULt’s  Do.  for  beginners. 

2/.  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  c-?  tt  >  tt-  n  ® 

By  Samuel  R.  Hall.  Hentz  s  French  Reader. 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  school  68.  HOSSUT  3  FrENCH  VVoRD  AND 
teacher’s  manual,  and  contains  a. I  the  necessary  Phrase  Book, 

practical  diretions  for  their  observance  in  the  instruc-  59.  L^  BaG.ATEI.LE,  or  EaSY  LessONS  IN 
lion  and  government  ol  schools.  French 

(TT’Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  recent-  /.t  rr  tt  o  -i-. 

ly  been  engaged  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  all  the  -HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  8.  IN  PRENCH. 

school  districts  in  Ihe  State  of  New  Vork,  by  order  of 

the  Legislature.  *  f  The  foregoing  Works  are  all  published  in 


and  oll'er  popular  treatises  on  mental  Arithmetic.  26.  BoOK  ON  MYTHOLOGY,  for  yOUlh  ; 
10.  I/I.EMEN’TS  OF  E.NGLish  Grammar,  containing  description*  of  the  Deities,  Temples, 


AUlING  nUUKo,  by  |  [9.  I^i.ements  of  English  Gram.mar, 

with  F.xercises  in  Parsing.  Bv  John  F'rost. 
DER  ;  to  go  with  the  I’his  work  is  ruilict  d  as  follows  iiy  the  Boston 
F.mbfclhslied  with  numerous  elation  of  Instructers.  —  “We  have  allenlively 
exam  lied  your  firammat,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  10 
TiiK  IVatiovai  Tin-  that  it  appears  to  us  better  adapted  to  the 

Easy  Lessons,  designed  .0  you>>2‘''' classes  in  common  sclnmls  than  any  other 

.1,  o  u  I  r  Ai  work  wuh  w  lien  we  are  acquauilpd/' 

the  common  ccnools  of  the  * 

.Murr.ay’s  IntriMliiclion  and  II.  GEOGRAPHY  F'OR  ChiI.DREN  ;  with 
ruy,  Mylius,  and  Pinnock,  m  eight  copperplate  maps,  and  iliirty  wood  cuts, 
t-  Bv  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake. 


The  National  Re.».DER  ;  Being  a  selec-  I  “’I'h's  )iublication  seems  adiTiir,ibly  adapted  to  the 
tion  of  exercises  in  Iteading  and  .Speaking,  de-  I  purposes  of  geographical  inslruclioii  of  the  younger 
signed  to  fill  the  .same  place  in  the  Schools  of  the  |  ‘lasses  in  Schoo's.” —  Boston  Recorder . 

Uimeil  Slates  that  IS  held  in  those  of  Great  Brn  JO.  TllE  ACADEMICAL  SPEAKER.  By  B. 
am  bv  the  compilations  of  Murray,  Scoti,  E.i-  |  p  Rmerso.v,  late  Principal  of  the  Ada.nsGra.n- 

,T.  ®  ■  T-"  /-I  TV  I  mar  Sclii  ol  ill  Boston,  ami  author  of  Ihe  National 

Ihe  American  first  Glass  Book,  or  Spelling  Book. 

Exercises  in  Reading  and  Recitation,  desigi.ed  “  Th<‘  extracts  are  short,  possessed  of  force  and 
forthe  iiseofllie  highest  Class  in  Schools.  I  spirit,  of  unqneslionable  moral  teiulencv,  character- 

These  four  works,  compiled  bv  the  Rev.  John  ^  >’>■  fi"**  s'y'e  -'»nJ  good  taste,  and  each  convey. 

lERPONT,  compose  a  .series  which  is  nndoublediv  i  '"R  a  complete  sense,  intelligible  to  an  audience, 


59.  La  Bagatelle,  or  Easy  Lessons  in 
French. 


Pierpont,  compkise  a  .series  which  is  nndoublediv  i  '"R  ^  complete  seni 
more  siiiiaiile  for  the  purpose*  lor  which  ihey  were  j  ‘viihout  note  or  tide.  It  is  I'lain  that  a  youlli  may 
de.signed  iliaii  any  previous  publications  ;  and  they  *"9y  •<"<*  the  spirit  of  such  pieces,  which  he 

are  more  popular  among  those  who  have  the  direc- 1 ''’I’cc*!  U'cse  requisites  are  wanting.”  — 
lion  of  education  than  any  ever  prepaied  in  this  j  Fducalion  Rejiorter. 


rposes  of  geographical . ns.ru,  'lion  of  the  younger  l-‘‘Rislature.  The  forf  going  Works  are  all  published  in 

isses  in  Schools.”— Boston  AVrorder.  90  T  v v  Tc Boston.  Orders rcccircd  6y  Carter,  He MDEF. 

rj  i>  r»  ^  lEACHERS.  By  gt.  Co.  They  may  also  be  had  of  Collins  and 

lilE  Academical  8peaker.  By  B.  S.R.  Hall,  author  of  Lectures  on  School  Keeping.  Hannay,  JFew  York  ;  J.  Grigg,  and  Kay  Sf 
1).  Emerso.v,  late  Principal  of  the  Adams  Gram-  29.  InfaNT  ScHOOL  Manual,  OR  TeacH-  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  McDowall  Sf  Son,  Balti- 
niar>cli<ol  111  Bosion,  and  author  of  the  National  er’s  Assistant,  Coniainiiig  a  view  of  the  system  more;  Odiorne  Sf  Smith,  Mobile;  Morton  Sf 
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METACARPAL  BONES. 


THE  HAND, 


josiAH  HOLBROOK,  Editob.  Some  thought  One,  and  sonic  the  Other. 
PUBLISHED  AT  noT 7 HRE^,  COR IIH ILL.  But  after  finding,  by  the  bones  and 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  joints  of  their  fingers,  that  three  times 

FAMIbif  LYCEUM.  four  and  four  times  three  were  each 

What  individual  is  fully  acquainted  twelve,  they  settled  upon  the  opinion 
with  himself  ?  Not  one.  How  few  are  that  they  were  both  the  same,  which 
acquainted  with  the  structure,  the  oper-  was  to  them  an  interesting  and  an  im- 
ations,  or  the  uses  of  a  single  limb  ?  portant  discovery. 

Is  there  one  person  in  ten,  even  in  New  By  asking  how  many  bones  they  had 
England,  who  knows  the  number  of  in  their  hands, between  their  fingers  and 
bones  he  has  in  his  hand  ?  Is  there  wrists, they  were  furnished  with  another 
half  that  number  who  can  tell  how  those  lesson, and  some  further  knowledge, both 
bones  are  moved,  or  name  a  muscle  of  numbers  and  of  animal  mechanics, 
which  moves  them  Is  not  the  number  metacarpal  bones 

still  smaller  who  have  even  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  or  opera- 

tions  of  their  whole  frame  ?  wr  .'!» 

Where  can  the  person  be  found,  who  W  '1  r'  /  *  /  / 

knows  the  powers  and  the  weaknesses  P  /  I  J  |!''  |  Ifi  f 

of  his  own  mind  Who  ever  saw  the  I  ' I  I  j  li  y  ] 

man  that  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  pro-  J  i  I  P 

pensities,  the  prejudices,  and  the  work-  I  »|,!  Jjf 

ingsofhis  own  heart  ?  How  few  even  I  , 

begin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  BbJF  Mrr^id  MlLi  M'liW 

themselves  ?  Dues  not  almost  every 

person  need  to  be  introduced  to  himseU?  u 

Under  n  view  of  the  vast  importance  „  J.’’'*' 
and  great  difficulty  of  self-knowledge,  ,  ^te  vc  in  num  er, 

.  ”  r  .  1  r  Ki  •  I  designed  to  connect  the  thumb 

we  have  directed  a  foeble  aim,  in  nearly  -au  au  mL 

,  f  ai  f  I  T  anu  fingers  with  the  wrist.  They  are  a 

every  number  of  the  Pamily  Lyceum,  ij.au  a  i  a-  ■  i  i 

to  some  department  of  that  /object  Lev  „„r  .T/‘‘  L’n* 

The  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  “c  ^ 

powers  of  man  have  received  a  share  r_  ,l  ®  ^  ^  .  ”B®r9  a  ree  p  ay. 

if  attention,  with  their  relation  and  r  f  • metacarpal  hone 

action  upon  each  other.  The  moral  '•^presented.  | 

powers  we  have  considered  the  founda-  the  hand,. 

tion  of  the  whole,  and  the  object  of  the 
whole.  The  moral  universe  we  believe 

to  be  the  object  of  the  whole  universe,  MjmMW 

and  the  tcAole  object  of  the  universe.  i 

For  what  other  object  was  our  earth  i 

created,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  l|  |  1  /  1  I 

moral  beings  ?  Of  what  other  use  are  Mj  i  I  I  '  * 

the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  MT  If  I  Jfi  '  •  r 

air,  and  thp  ratlla  upon  a  fhouoand  gmJ  .* 

hills,  except  for  the  accommodation  of  f  KC  V 

moral  and  immortal  beings  ?  Why  do  w  1  /  IPf  iM 

the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  give  their  I  /  i  j  r 

light,  or  the  planets  perform  their  au-  jLl  I!  |  li;  Sw 

nual  or  daily  motions  }  Bm  Jf/ 

As  one  mode  of  leading  our  readers  f'J  J  f  f  mj 

to  form  an  acquaintance  with  them-  |J  Ijjf  ^  T/ 

selves,  wc  have  given,  and  design  still  ^  ^  Vi)  ^ 

to  give,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  ™ 

our  Riechanical  structure.  And  as  ..  , 

there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  human  *''«  '»>"«?  “f  •>»: 

frame  more  curious,  more  useful,  or  '"“<!>  nineteen, 

lcs,s  understood  than  the  hand,  we  here  J!?,"”?  •''*  sn™  number  of  joints 

present  some  illustrations  of  that  won-  »  compact  little  machine  it  is! 

derful  piece  of  workmanship,  of  that  I  ■‘"i?'"  '"f*’  '  .  , 

striking  display  of  Divine  wisdm„,pow-;  ,  If"-’*®  nuts,  however  represent  only  ; 
er  and  benevolence.  !*"=  "f  "‘C  hand  :  by  others 

T 11  n  V  1  N  G  E 11  B  o  N  E  5 .  «  may  bo  seen,  that  this  Irame  is  con-  , 

nected  by  a  curious  and  beautiful  set  of  j 
.  ri  cordage, called  the  muscles  and  tendons. 

1  '  This  ingenious  and  useful  little  instru- 

l'  111  ■'*'  'f  ■  !*  /  K  '  i/  ment  is  also  fitted  up  with  nerves,  veins, 

■i  I  I  I  ll  jf  I  Ij')  and  arteries,  all  wrought  in  together,  so 

1  1  1  1  Pl  J  I*  to  give  it  strength,  feeling  and  life, 

■MBil  JL «  I'  I  i  I  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  greater 

freedom  and  ease  of  motion,  than  can  be 
Yv?  found,  perhaps,  in  any  other  machine 

S  I  1'  f  flsw  which  has  ever  been  constructed. 

1  'J  T  1'  ll  Then  there  are  the  nails  upon  the 

HljjJ  I'  f  (,/  fingers ;  how  convenient  they  are.  How 

^  1^1  A  V  •III  should  we  pick  up  a  pin  or  a  needle,  a 

ii  afiim  piece  of  paper  or  thread  without  them  ? 

W  _  How  should  we  open  a  penknife,  or 

jT  ^  square  the  nibs  of  our  pens  ? 

^  Is  not  this  little  machine,  the  hand, 

A  few  days  since,  we  asked  the  chil-  more  curious  and  more  useful  than  a 
dren  of  a  primary  school  if  they  could  ^team  engine  ?  Besides  the  frame  and 
tell  how  many  bones  they  had  in  one  cordage,  the  bones  and  muscles,  tendons, 
finger  ?  The  question  brought  a  smile  nerves,  veins  and  arteries,  composing 
upon  ev^ry  face,  and  every  eye  upon  the  mechanical  construction  of  this  cu- 
their  han^  :  and  after  a  variety  of  rious  instrument,  it  has  the  still  more 
answers,  they  all  came  to  the  conclu-  remarkable  character,  of  moving  itself, 
sion  that  they  had  three.  This  con-  Try  and  see  how  many  motions  the  hand 
elusion  prepared  them  to  tell  how  many  can  make.  It  can  move  at  the  wrist 
they  had  in  two,  thiee,  and  four  fingers,  without  any  other  motion.  So  it  can  at 
On  being  asked,  which  was  the  most,  the  knuckle  joints,  and  at  the  joints  in 
four  times  three,  or  three  times  four,  the  middle  of  the  fingers.  The  thumb, 


the  finger  bones. 


I  or  either  finger  can  move  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  hand  remains  still.  The 
I  whole  hand,  and  each  finger  can  move 
'  back  and  forth.  The  fingers  can  spread 
I  themselves  apart,  and  come  together 
I  again.  The  hand  can  shut  itself  with  a 
firm  gripe,  and  then  throw  itself  open. 
It  can  move  a  pen  and  a  heavy  beetle  ; 
a  penknife  and  an  axe.  The  operations 
and  uses  of  this  constant  living  witness 
of  Divine  power  and  goodness,  are  too 
numerous  and  too  diversified  to  be 
named  or  imagined. 

the  wrist. 


young  animals,  and  especially  in  chil" 
dren,  a  great  part  of  the  frame  work  of 
the  body  is  cartilage,  which  afterwards 
becomes  bone. 


L  I  G  A  >l  E  N  t  s 


In  the  hand,  wrist  and  arm  are  thirty 
bones.  That  between  the  shoulder  and 
elbow  is  called  the  shoulder  bone  ;  the 
one  between  the  elbow  and  thumb,  the 
radius;  that  between  the  elbow  and  little 
I  finger,  the  ulna;  the  wrist  is  called  car-  1 
!  pus  ;  and  the  bones  between  the  wrist 
!  and  fingers,  the  metacarpal  bones.  1 

If  the  mechanism  of  the  hand  already  j 
referred  to,  is  curious  and  wonderful,  it 
is  still  more  so  in  its  connection  with 
the  arm.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  cuts 
and  explanations,  which  follow,  that 
the  hand  receives  its  power  from  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  Of  course  to 
understand  fully  either  the  mechanism 
or  the  uses  of  the  hand,  its  connection  | 
with  the  arm  must  be  understood  as  | 
here  presented.  j 

CARTILAGE. 

All  the  joints  of  the  animal  machines 
are  most  commodiously  furnished  with 
singular  and  curious  cushions,  so  strong 
and  so  elastic  as  to  keep  the  bones  from 
rubbing  or  striking  against  each  other. 
The  substance  composing  these  cushions 
is  called  cartilage,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  gristle,  and  is 
good  in  soups.  For  joints  or  bones 
which  bend  or  yield  a  good  deal,  a  large 
quantity  of  cartilage  is  provided,  and  is 
particularly  useful  in  running  and  jump¬ 
ing,  when  the  bones  would  be  often 
broken,  except  for  this  wise  and  benev¬ 
olent  provision  of  our  Creator.  In 


njyy 

vri 


In  the  wrist  (carpus)  are  eight  bones, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  closely  packed, 
and  strongly  bound  by  ligaments,  or 
cords.  Each  of  the  eight  will  be  given 
with  a  description  in  the  future  numbers 
of  the  Lyceum. 

The  wrist  bones  have  a  gentle  motion 
on  each  othor,  and  on  the  fingers  ;  also 
^  with  the  bones  of  the  arm,  and  thus  form 
an  intimate  and  powerful  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  arm  and  the  hand. 

ARMANDHAND. 


By  a  look  at  this  cut,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  hand 
are  strongly  bound  together.  The 
cords  which  bind  the  bones  together  are 
flexible,  elastic  fibres,  intimately  and 
curiously  interwoven,  and  are  called 
ligaments.  These  ligaments  are  of 
several  different  kinds,  and  are  so  form¬ 
ed  as  to  surround  the  joints,  pass  in  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  firmly  unite  the  bones 
which  form  them.  The  bones  of  the 
wrist  are  not  only  so  curiously  and  com¬ 
pactly  wedged  in  with  each  other,  as  to 
form  a  compact  mass,  and  take  a  strong 
hold,  both  of  the  arm  and  hand,  but  they 
are  made  still  stronger  by  the  cordage 
or  ligaments  passing  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  around  them. 

MUSCLES. 


mm 


That  part  of  animals,  commonly  called 
flesh, such  as  beef-steak,  or  mutton-ham, 
anatomists  call  muscle.  This  substance 
constitutes  the  principal  covering  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  gives  to  animals  all 
their  strength.  Without  them,  quadru¬ 
peds  v/ould  be  unable  to  run  or  walk ; 
birds  or  insects  to  fly  ;  fishes  to  swim, 
or  reptiles  to  creep.  Tliose  frames  of 
bones,  so  wisely  and  wonderfully  united 
by  cushions  and  cordage,  (cartilage  and 
ligaments),  would  still  be  but  mere 
frames  without  motion,  or  the  power  of 
moving,  and  without  life. 


something  of  the  machinery  which  isj 
so  contrived  and  constructed  as  to  send 
to  the  extreme  points  of  our  fingers  and 
all  our  limbs,  and  to  the  extremities  of 
all  the  limbs  of  a  great  part  of  the  an¬ 
imal  creation,  a  supply  of  blood,  which 
continues  to  them  life,  activity  and  hap¬ 
piness  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principal 
engine,  which  keeps  in  motion  so  many 
thousand  streams  of  blood,  as  give 
health,  vigor  and  happiness  to  the  animal 
creation,  is  the  heart.  It  is  divided  into 
four  apartments,  called  the  right  and 
left  auricles,  and  right  and  left  ventri¬ 
cles.  By  the  great  contractile  power  of 
the  latter,  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  ar- 
and  circulated  through  the  system. 


Every  creature  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  musqueto  to  the  elephant, 
and  from  the  microscopic  animal  to  the 
whale,  has  all  his  strength  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  property  or  power  peculiar  to  mus¬ 
cle,  but  extending  to  all  muscle.  It  is  the 
power  of  contracting,  or  drawing  itself 
up  into  a  smaller  compass  or  size,  as  a 
Sjionge  is  pressed  together  by  the  hand. 

By  this  contractile  power  of  all  mus 
cular  substance,  when  life  is  connected 
with  it,  the  bones,  or  frame  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  which  are  so  many  levers,  are  [»ul 
in  motion.  Every  bone  or  lever,  has 
several  muscles  attached  to  it,  to  move 
it  in  different  directions.  I’he  e.xtremi- 
ties  of  the  muscles,  or  those  parts  which 
are  joined  to  the  bones,  arc  small,  but 
strong,  and  are  called  tendons,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  whit- 
leather.  Since  all  the  motions  of  every 
limb  and  every  organ  are  produced  only 
by  the  muscles  and  tendons,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  muscles  in  the  human 
frame  must  be  exceeding  numerous  : 


terms 

Payley  says,  that  the  aorta  of  a  whale 
is  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  that,  by  the 
contractile  power  of  the  heart,  it  throws 
off  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  every  stroke, 
with  about  a  hundred  thousand  strokes 
in  a  day,  or  four  thousand  strokes  a 
minute.  The  heart  of  the  whale,  ana¬ 
tomists  say,  has  more  power  than  the 
machine  of  the  London  water-works. 


purposes  of  locomotion,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
animal  creation  ;  as  all  animals  have 
the  power  of  moving  themselves,  and 
vegetables  and  minerals  move  only  as 
they  are  moved. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  first 
number  of  the  Family  Lyceum,  that  the 
contraction  of  muscles  is  there  mention¬ 
ed  as  the  source  of  all  animal  strength, 
whether  in  the  faithful  horse,  the  patient 
ox,  or  the  ambitious  man.  Consequently, 
if  He  who  created  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  gave  it  that  curious  and  wonderful 
power  of  contraction,  should  destroy 
that  power,  the  whole  animal  creation, 
W'hich  now  jjives  pnimatinn  anti  beauty 
to  ocean,  earth  and  air,  would  be  but 
another  kingdom  of  vegetables,  without 
motion,  except  when  moved  by  the  winds 
or  the  lightning  of  heaven,  or  tossed 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

]Sor  is  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscles  the  only  circumstance  relating 
to  them  which  makes  a  beautiful  display 
of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  and 
calls  for  the  gratitude  and  service  of 
man.  The  mysterious  and  wonderful 
control  of  the  will  over  the  muscles,  to 
move  them  in  the  direction,  and  almost 
with  the  force  it  may  choose,  is  a  still 
further  display  of  the  economy,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Divine  Original 
of  all  things. 

THE  HEART. 


By  this  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
structure  of  the  foot  is  much  like  that 

of  tbo  Ksind  T^btfi  libo  tbo  fingers 

and  thumb,  contain  fourteen  bones,  or 
three  in  each,  except  the  great  toe, 
which  has  two.  The  bones  between  the 
toes  and  ancle  resemble  those  between 
the  fingers  and  wrist,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  prints  of  each.  The 
foot  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  uses 
of  the  hand,  by  persons  without  hands. 

How  wonderful  the  structure  !  how 
beautiful  the  uniformity  in  our  Creator’s 
works,  which  declare,  in  a  voice  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  ought  not 
to  be  disobeyed,  that  he  is  a  God,  all- 
powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-benevolent  ! 


INTELLECT. 

If  the  human  frame,  including  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  cartilages,  ar¬ 
teries,  &/C,  is  the  most  curious  and  won¬ 
derful  machine  ever  constructed,  even 
by  a  divine  hand,  the  intellect  which 
directs  this  machine  at  pleasure,  bears 
still  more  strongly  the  marks  of  divine 
wisdom,  power  and  benevolence.  How 
animating,  how  glorious  the  thought, 
that  our  Creator  has  placed  our  physic¬ 
al  machine,  so  curiously  and  wonderful¬ 
ly  formed,  under  an  intelligence  which 
by  it,  can,  not  only  fit  means  tq  ends, 
but  can  direct  all  other  machines,  and  all 
beings,  in  the  animal  creation,  and  can 
even  command  the  elements,  and  render 
them  subservient  to  its  purposes.  By 
the  intelligence  of  man,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  animals  of  land  and  sea  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  use,  and  earth,  air,  fire  and 
water,  become  bis  faithful  servants. 
How  glorious  the  architecture  I  how 
much  more  glorious  the  architect! 


Though  the  heart  is  the  principal 
working  engine  for  sustaining  animal 
life  by  a  circulation  of  blood,  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  are  the  conducting  ves¬ 
sels  for  transmitting  it  into  all  parts  and 
to  the  utmost  extremities  of  every  animal 
form  ;  the  former  taking  it  from  the 
heart,  and  the  latter  returning  it. 

The  arteries  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
last  figures,  which  are  those  of  the  heart 
and  the  arm.  The  great  artery  of  the 
heart  is  seen  at/,  c,  c,  and  is  supplied 
with  numerous  branches  which  carry  the 
blood  into  all  the  smaller  vessels  for 
supplying  the  arms  and  every  limb  and 
organ  in  the  system,  and  the  extremity 
of  each. 

From  the  aorta  proceed  innumerable 
other  vessels  of  various  dimensions, 
which  carry  the  blood  with  great  veloci¬ 
ty,  to  the  end  of  every  finger,  and  the 
extremities  of  every  part  of  our  bodies. 

When  thus  diffused  by  means  of  the 
arteries,  the  blood  is  transferred  into  the 
veins  which  conduct  it  to  the  heart, 
whence  it  is  again  sent  out,  to  perform 
another,  and  another,  and  still  another 
round  to  impart  dife  and  invigorate 


the  wrist,  where  thi^y  diverge,  to  goto 
their  respective  fingers,  and  when  they 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  upper  bones  in 
the  fingers,  they  split  for  other  tendons 
to  pass  through,  as  may  be  seen  at  f- . 
They  act  upon  the  second  or  middle 
row  (phalanx)  of  bones.  Another  set 
of  tendons  act  upon  the  third  row,  or 
phalanx,  or  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

Muscle  represented  in  figure  8, 

is  called  the  quadrangular  muscle,  Irom 
its  shape.  It  turns  the  radius  and  hand 
inward. 

The  muscle  /,  shown  in  figure  9, 
opens  the  hand  and  bends  it  backward 
upon  the  fore  arm.  The  muscle  li  ex¬ 
tends  the  little  finger,  and  assists  in 
bending  back  the  hand.  The  muscle  i, 
brings  the  hand  backward,  and  inclines 
it  towards  the  ulna. 

The  muscles  here  pointed  out,  though 
but  few  when  compared  with  all  in  the 
human  frame,  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  connection  with  the  bones,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  move  them, 
so  as  to  answer  the  great  and  numerous 


MORALS. 

Abused  or  misguided  intellect,  has 
ruined  our  world.  It  has  shed  oceans 
of  blood,  and  changed  the  most  exalted 
and  glorious  work.®  of  our  Creator,  into 
one  vast  heap  of  ruins — intellectual  and 
moral  ruins.  It  has  raised  the  hand 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


of  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  j 
daughter  against  the  mother.  It  has 
produced  wars,  lightings,  strifes,  con-  i 
tendons,  disease,  poverty  and  death,  and  ‘ 
overspread  our  otherwise  cheerful  and  : 
happy  world  with  one  general  badge  ofi 
mourning.  ! 

If  such  are  the  results  of  unguided 
or  misdirected  intellect,  why  not  put  it ; 
under  the  control  of  that  power  which 
was  made  to  guide  it  ?  Why  not  give  | 
moral  power,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrung,  \ 
the  direction  of  this  beautiful  machine  j 
—  this  beautilul  piece  of  frame  work,  so 
curiously  interlaced  with  cordage  of  a , 
thousand  forms,  and  running  in  as  many 
directions,  rendered  still  more  worthy 
of  its  autlior  by  the  addition  of  our  in¬ 
tellect  to  put  in  motion  and  to  direct  it, 
for  evil  or  for  good  ? 

If  the  question,  IS  it  right?  should 
at  all  times  stand  out  in  golden  letters 
before  the  intellect,  and  should  always 
be  permitted  to  give  direction  to  the  in¬ 
tellect,  and  through  that  to  the  physical  i 
machinery,  how  exalted,  how  happy 
would  be  each  individual,  how  glorious, 
how  worthy  the  author  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  creation  ?  Who  is  not  wil¬ 
ling —  we  are  rather  compelled  to  say, 
who  is  willing  to  try  the  experiment  ? 

B  O  r  A  N  Y  .  i 

_  I 

THE  W  H  I  T  E  O  A  K  .  I 


During  the  present  season  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  describe  the  structure,  the  properties 
and  the  uses  of  various  productions  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  making  our  selec¬ 
tion  we  shall  aim  at  the  useful  rather  than 
the  rare.  Wc  shall  hence  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  buck- wheat, 
some  of  the  grasses,  the  potato,  the  fruit 
trees  and  forest  trees.  For  the  last  we 
recommend  Brown’s  .American  Sylva. 

Among  the  latter  the  white  oak  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  probably 
applied  to  more  uses  tlian  any  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  upon  tlie  earth.  It  is  used  for  ships, 
houses,  carriages,  farming  utensils,  fences, 
casks,  fuel  and  innumerable  other  purposes, 
and  is  excellent  for  all. 

Besides  the  white  oak,  more  than  forty 
other  kinds  grow  in  America,  most, or  all  of 
which,  with  our  numerous,  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs,  will  be  described  in  the  Lyceum 
during  the  season,  with  a  hope  of  leading 
some  of  our  readers,  especially  the  members 
of  schools,  to  examine  this  interesting  de¬ 
partment  of  nature  in  their  walks  and  ram¬ 
bles,  while  it  is  clad  in  its  most  beautiful 
garment  of  green. 

GEOLOGY. 

ROCKS. 

Who  would  suppose  that  no  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  kinds  of  rock  were  found 
upon  our  earth  ?  And  who  would  not  like 
to  know  their  names,  ingredients,  localities, 
properties  and  uses,  when  the  whole  is  so 
easy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  useful  and  so 
interes»ing  ?  This  we  shall  endeavor  to 
enable  tvery  reader  of  the  Lyceum  to  do, 
during  the  next  six  months. 

M  >  T  E  O  R  A  L  o  G  Y  . 

In  our  first  nuaiber  wc  suggested  the  plan 
of  comparing  tablts  of  the  weather,  which 
were  or  might  be  kept  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  and  in  opp«site  places  upon  the 
globe  ;  and  we  are  gratif^id  to  find  that  the 
proposal  has  so  far  met  the  approbation  of 
editors  and  other  patrons  of  knowledge  in 
several  of  the  states,  as  to  lead  them,  not 


,  only  to  give  their  own  tables  to  the  public , 
but  to  compare  those  of  different  places. 
The  circumstance  that  several  Female  Sem¬ 
inaries  and  other  literary  institutions  have 
kept  and  forwarded  them  for  our  columns, 
and  through  them  for  the  public,  demands 
our  thanks,  which  we  cheerfully  render. 
We  hope  that  every  school  will,  at  least 
keep  an  account  of  the  clear  and  rainy  days 
during  the  coming  year,  commencing  on 
May  Day,  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  so 
to  present  them  in  our  columns,  that  all  may 
see  how  far  the  sun  is  jiartial  in  imparting 
its  unclouded  rays. 

Cooper A Tiox  op  Schools.  i 

Which  of  the  fifty  thousand  schools  in 
the  United  States  would  not  like  to  hold  a  ‘ 
correspondence  with  the  rest?  If  there  is 
one  which  would  not,  we  must  for  the  pres-  , 
ent  omit  addressing  it.  To  all  who  would 
like  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  each  ; 
other  we  have  a  proposal  to  make.  The 
proposal  is  to  have  the  members  of  each  ex¬ 
amine  and  collect  specimens  of  their  Crea¬ 
tor’s  WORKS,  which  are  scattered  around 
them,  such  as  minerals  and  plants,  and  to 
exchange  with  each  other,  which  we  will  en- 
deavor  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  do  when  they  j 
have  made  their  collections.  And  if  they  ' 
will  keepjournals  of  the  weather  we  shall 
be  glad  to  publish  theip  in  the  Lyceum,  so 
that  each  can  see  the  climate  and  weath¬ 
er  of  the  rest. 

Our  Plan. 

In  one  respect  the  plan  of  the  Family  Lyce-  ; 
um  differs  from  all  other  Journals.  It  aims  to  : 
give  systematic  treatises  on  the  various  sciences, 
in  short  but  connected  essays,  from  week  to 
week,  so  that  by  a  regular  perusal  of  its  columns 
a  person  may  acquire  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  most  useful  subjects,  without  the  1 
trouble  and  expense  of  giving  to  them  his  whole  i 
time.  Such  a  course,  while  it  is  almost  without 
expense,  brings  to  its  aid  the  daily  conversation 
of  the  table,  fireside  and  social  circle,  and  thus 
while  science  enlivens  the  family  circle,  thecir- 
cle  embodies  and  applies  the  science. 

We  also  design  to  render  our  sheet  a  general 
correspondent  between  Lyceums  and  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  extensive 
circulation  it  has  already,  teachers  and  schools 
make  it  a  medium  of  correspondence  with  each 
other,  on  various  subjects  of  science,  and  on  the 
different  modes  of  teaching.  It  also  keeps  up  a 
correspondence  and  a  most  healthful  ^''tion  be¬ 
tween  families  and  schools,  and  by''  t  means 
secures  to  teachers  the  cottperation  <_  .  arents. 

Our  Price. 

Those  who  compare  our  sheet  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  newspaper,  naturally  conclude  that  the 
price  is  high.  If  they  should  compare  it  with 
any  monthly  or  quarterly  periodical,  they  must 
conqliide  that  it  is  low.  When  they  know  that 
the  advertisements  of  many  papers  more  than 
pay  their  expense,  and  that  the  cuts  and  various 
extra  provisions  for  the  Lyceum  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  that,  they  must  conclude  that  it 
could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  readers  for 
the  proprietors  to  attempt  to  furnish  it  at  a  lower 
rate. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  hearing  it 
mentioned  several  times  that  the  only  objection 
to  the  Lyceum  was  its  price. 

School  Agent  Society. 

Fifteen  agents  are  erigagei*  by  the  School  agent 
Society,  to  attend  education  conventions,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  teachers,  parents,  and  children,  in  New 
Kngland  atid  New  York,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  next.  Their  particular  object  is 
to  exhibit  improvements  and  propose  measures 
for  the  special  benefit  of  summer  schools  soon 
to  commence  for  the  season.  As  these  schools 
are  almost  exclusively  taught  by  ladies,  and  as 
it  is  highly  important  that  every  teacher  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  explanations 
of  various  inorles  of  te.iching  proposed  to  be 
given  by  the  agents,  some  friend  of  every  school 
may  confer  a  favor  upon  each  of  its  members, 
and  upon  the  cause  of  education  generally,  by 
providing  their  teacher  with  the  means  of  at¬ 
tending  some  one  of  the  conventions  proposed. 

The  best  mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  composition.  Geography,  Geome¬ 
try,  and  Geology  will  be  explained  and  illustra¬ 
ted  by  apparatus  and  specimens,  in  such  a  way 
that  every  teacher  or  parent  who  witnesses  them 
can  use  them  immediately  for  the  benefit  of 
their  pupils  or  children. 

The  agents  will  also  explain  the  manner  in 
which  a  Ladies'  Lyceum  may  be  conducted  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
afford  entertainment  and  instruction  to  its  mem-  ■ 
bers,  effect  an  immediate  improvement  in  all  , 
their  schools,  promote  the  general  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  advance  other  objects  of  extended  j 
benevolence. 

They  will  also  explain  the  plan  of  circuit 
schools  or  improved  Lyceums,  and  show  their 
importance  for  new  and  thinly  settled  countries, 
an<l  for  the  darkest  places  on  our  globe,  as  well 
as  for  the  most  compact  and  enlightened  Amer¬ 
ican  villages. 

Plans,  or  constitutions,  will  be  presented  to 
the  Conventions  for  County  and  town  Lyceums, 
where  they  are  not  already  organized,  by  which 


the  great  objects  of  an  enlightened  and  univer¬ 
sal  education  can  be  most  permaueutly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  secured. 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  School  Agent  Society 
to  support  one  or  more  general  and  permanent 
agents  for  this  country,  especially  lor  the  west 
and  south,  and  to  aid  in  the  support  of  «everal 
foreign  agents,  or  itinerating  teachers,  (keveral 
may  probably  be  engaged  immediately)  benev¬ 
olent  and  enlightened  individuals  who  may  at¬ 
tend  the  proposed  convention<>,  are  invited  to 
make  collections  for  the  agents  who  mayj render 
their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

As  no  measure  hitherto  adopted  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  common  education,  has  produced 
results  so  numerous,  so  important,  or  so  imme¬ 
diate  as  school  conventions,  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
N.  England  and  N.  York,  are  respectfully  invi¬ 
ted  to  interest  themselves  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
ventions,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prov’de  their  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  attending 
them. 

Any  inquiries  or  other  coir.municationa  will 
be  duly  attended  to,  if  directed  to 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  Iktston, 

First  Cor.  Secretary  of  .Am.  S.  A.  Soc. 

Family  Apparatus. 

When  children  are  furnished  with  the  “  in¬ 
tellectual  Toys,”  they  learn  the  alphabet,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  geography,  geometry,  and  several 
other  things  in  the  «ame  way  that  they  learn 
the  names  and  uses  of  various  common  objects 
around  them;  that  is,  of  themselves,  and  from 
their  own  choice.  These  toys  also  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  children,  keep  them 
from  dangerous  instruments,  relieve  mothers 
from  much  anxiety,  and  avoid  many  losses  from 
the  mischief  of  their  innocent  but  troublesome 
children. 

Many  parents  who  have  procured  the  Family 
apparatus  have  asserted  that  their  children  learnt 
the  alphabet,  and  learnt  to  read  almost  entirely 
of  themselves  Several  have  said  that  it  was  a 
great  source  of  instruction  to  themselves  as  well 
as  their  children,  and  a  number  have  asserted 
that  the  toys  paid  for  themselves  in  the  crocke¬ 
ry  they  saved  from  the  expeiiraents  of  their 
children. 

The  family  apparatus  gives  children  a  great 
interest  in  their  schools,  and  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  in  connection 'with  circuit  schools,  and 
will  even  answer  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  schools  in  families  which  cannot  enjoy 
them. 

SCHOOL  apparatus. 

The  Holbrook  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  Teachers’  Seminary,  Andover,  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  voted  unanimously, 
that  they  did  not  consider  any  person  qualified  for 
a  school  teacher,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  uses  of  the  school  apparatus  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  it  is  intended  to  illii.strate. 

The  use  of  apparatus  in  schools  has  been 
unaniinous'y  recommended  by  more  than  forty 
conventions  of  teachers,  at  which  were  present 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  teachers. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  introduction 
of  apparatus  into  a  school,  never  fails  to  intro¬ 
duce  various  improvements,  calculated  to  change 
and  elevate  its  character. 

Whenever  a  Ladies’  Lyceum,  or  a  single 
Lady,  has  invited  the  female  teachers  of  her 
town  or  village  to  meet  each  other,  and  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  to  request  their  pupils  to  contrib¬ 
ute  twenty  five  cents  each,  to  procure  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  their  schools  have  been  furnished,  and  ev¬ 
ery  child  benefited. 

Qtiery.  In  what  way  can  a  lady,  or  a  few 
ladies,  do  so  much  for  the  cause,  of  education, 
or  of  human  happiness  ? 

School  Cabinets. 

Any  schiKil  which  will  procure  twenty  ele¬ 
mentary  specimens  in  Geology  and  a  tract  or 
some  small  treatise  on  the  subject  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  and  induced  to  collect,  label  and  arrange  a 
cabinet  of  Natural  History  for  themselves. 

Hall’s  Lectures  .jto  .School  Teschers. 

We  hope  that  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  the 
Union  will  present  their  teacher  with  a  copy  of 
Hall’s  Lectures,  as  the  surest  way  to  improve 
their  minds  and  enlarge  their  hearts. 

Paxton’s  Anatomy. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs  Carter,  Hendee  & 
Co.  we  have  been  permitted  to  u.se  their  cuts  for 
Paxton’s  Anatomy  to  procure  stereotypes  for  our 
paper,  and  think  the  work  worthy  a  place  in 
every  family. 

Ladies’  Lyceums. 

Besides  doing  more  for  the  40  or  50,000  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  which  are  to  be  in  operation 
during  the  present  season,  than  can  be  done  by 
any  other  means,  ladies  who  may  associate  for 
that  purpose  in  our  towns  and  villages  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves,  and  for  misses  and  young 
ladies  who  do  not  attend  school,  much  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  associations 
of  ladies  at  their  meetings  and  in  their  families, 
the  Family  Lyceum  will  contain  such  subjects 
presented  in  such  a  way,  during  the  coming 
summer,  as  will  be  designed  to  promote  this  re¬ 
publican  and  benevolent  object. 

School  Libraries. 

A  series  of  Juvenile  books  are  in  progress  un¬ 
der  the  direction  ot  the  Editor  of  the  Lyceum, 
designed  to  answer  the  same  purpose  in  com¬ 


mon  schools  that  Sabbath  school  libraries  do  in 
that  departinenl  of  instruction,  ^^everal  vol¬ 
umes  are  expected  to  be  out  in  June  next. 

National  Cabinet. 

If  schools  and  Lyceums  were  generally  fur¬ 
nished  with  miner<iN  and  other  specimens  of 
Natural  History,  they  might  form  immediately 
a  National  Cabinet  at  New  York,  to  be  used  by 
the  National  Lyceum  for  a  system  of  ex¬ 
changes  and  general  distribution  among  the 
towns  and  villages  in  our  couutry. 

One  cent  and  50,Oi)0  Libraries. 

If  each  of  the  four  million  of  American  chil 
dren  should  contribute  one  cent  every  Monday 
morning,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  every 
school  in  the  Union  with  a  valuable  and  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  library. 

A  Request. 

Those  who  may  receive  this  sheet  are  invited 
to  show  it  to  their  neighbors,  and.,if  convenient, 
to  invite  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  the  town  or 
county  where  they  reside,  to  lay  before  them 
the  system  of  meas.ures  now  in  operation  for  the 
advancement  of  common  education. 

,  T  o  C  L  E  R  G  Y  M  r.  .N  . 

As  no  class  of  the  community  are  able  or 
disposed  to  do  so  much  Ibr  universal  education 
as  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  we  hope  and 
believe  that  they  will  give  to  the  system  of 
measures  now  in  progress  by  the  cooperation  of 
Lyceums  and  the  School  .^gent  Society,  their 
approbation  and  their  efforts. 

To  Editors. 

If  American  I^ditors  should  give  to  common 
education  one  half  of  the  thought,  energy,  and 
perseverance  which  they  give  to  politics,  the 
blessings  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction 
might  be  carried  to  every  child  in  America  dur¬ 
ing  tlic  coming  summer. 

Economy. 

Every  enlightened  Christian  community, 
since  the  creation  ot  the  world,  has  had  politi¬ 
cal  and  pecuniary  prosperity.  Commodious 
churches  and  school  houses  always  prorluce  * 
commodious  dwellings,  well  cultivated  farms, 
convenient  vehicles  and  good  roads. 

Five  dok'ars  expended  upon  infant  schools,  al¬ 
ways  prevents  more  poverty  and  crime  than  five 
thousand  spent  on  prisons,  courts,  and  other  legal 
provisions  to  protect  the  morals  of  a  community. 

Two  dollars  will  provide  a  year’s  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  at  a  Lyceum  ;  from  three 
to  ten  dollars  will  furnish  one  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  at  a  ball. 

Commodious  Lyceum  Build  i.ngs  have 
generally  paid  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent 
interest  on  the  money  they  cost. 

The  expenses  of  horse  racing  in  the  U.  States 

fo»  ono  jrc^n*  i»  »UnJvictJi  iu  Cfect  Ul)  clt'^UUl 

ceum  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  Union. 

The  interest  of  the  money  expended  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  prison  is  sutficient  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  ten  thousand  children  at  infant 
schools. 

The  money  annually  expended  for  military 
trainings  in  Massachusetts  is  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  endow  a  Lyceu.m  Seihinakv,  or  self 
suppo.iting  school  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
at  thirty  thousand  dollars  each. 

FACTS. 

konr  millions  of  Children  in  the  U.  States 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  school  education. 

One  cent  from  each  ol  these  children  would 
I  amount  to  dollars,  and  would  furni>h 

I  every  teacher  with  a  copy  of  Hall’s  Leetuies. 

;  A  tracher  has  seldom,  if  ever,  read  Hall's  Lec¬ 
tures  on  school  keeping,  without  greatly  in- 
1  creasing  the  value  of  his  or  her  instructims. 

I  Twentyfive  cents  each  from  all  the  .Ameri- 
I  can  children,  would  amount  to  one  million  of 
I  dollars,  and  would  furnish  every  school  in  the 
I  Union  with  a  set  of  school  apparatus. 

Lyceums  always  diminish  the  expenses  of 
towns  and  villages  where  they  are  established, 
by  taking  the  place  of  expensive  aiiiU'ements, 
and  increase  wealth  by  promoting  industry  and 
economy. 

A  number  of  schools  in  several  different 
states  have  exchanged  specimens  in  Natural 
History,  and  by  means  of  the  Family  Lyceum, 
have  corresponded  with  each  other,  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  improvement  of  all  concerned.  ' 

The  Natio.nal  Lyceum  have  invited  every 
society  engaged  in  the  Lyceum  system,  wheth¬ 
er  Juvenile,  town,  county,  or  State  I  vceums,  to 
send  collections  to  N.  York,  that  they  maybe 
exchanged  and  distributed  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Back  Numbers. 

On  account  of  the  connected  series  o(  essays 
on  various  subjects  in  tlie  Lyceum,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  subscribers  should  have  all  the  numbers 
from  the  conimeneement,  which  may  be  furnish¬ 
ed  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Prices. 

The  Family  Apparatus  is  $5  a  set.  School 
sets  $10.  For  Lyceums  and  .Academies, 
Chemicals,  $25  ;  Philosophicals,  $15  ;  Astro- 
nomicals,  $2t) ;  Family  Cabinets,  $1;  SchocI 
Cabinets,  $.1 ;  Lyceum  Cabinets,  $.3;  Faikily 
Lyceum,^;  3  copies  for  $5,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  may  be  procured  by  orders  and 
reinitances  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Family  Ly¬ 
ceum,  Messrs  Allen  &.  Ticknor,  or  Carter,  Hen  - 
dee  &  Co. 
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E  I.  E  .M  E  NT  A  R  Y  BOO  K  S.-  [  A  inong  the 
duties  of  the  guardians  of  public  education, 
it  is  one  thing  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  in  support  of  the  cause  ;  another  to 
obtain  competent  teacliers  ;  and  last,  to  fur¬ 
nish  them,  as  you  would  the  mechanic  or 
the  artist,  if  you  would  expect  the  best  re¬ 
sult  from  their  labors,  with  proper  tools, 
and  materials,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  best ! 
books  and  with  the  nere  ’ry  i^,,ttiutus 
for  illestratiep  A*  u  lavished  on  incom¬ 
petent  instruc.-rs  and  in  the  purchase  of 
inferior  books,  is  not  only  lost,  but  that  time 
which  is  the  most  precious  to  the  young  for 
improvement,  is  gone  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
deemed. 

The  following  list  of  elementary  works, 
on  the  subjects  most  usually  taught  in  com¬ 
mon  and  high  schools,  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  worthy  the  attention  of  School  Agents, 
Committees,  and  Instructors.] 


LIST 

or  APPROVED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

1.  A  Series  of  Introductory  School 

ooKS,  by  H,  L.  B.iKNUMjast  pubJislied,  viz  : — 

The  Child’s  First  Book  of  Spelling 

and  Heading  ;  wilh  sixtyseven  engravings. 

The  Child’s  Second  Book  of  Spelling 

and  Heading,  connecled  with  ibe  Elements  ol 
Writing; wiili  hf;_,five  engravings. 

The  Child’s  Third  Book  of  Spelling, 

Heading  and  Writing,  connecled  willi  Numera¬ 
tion  and  Mensuration  .  with  Maps  aniT  Engra¬ 
vings.  Being  an  easy  introductiuii  to  Arithmetic 
anil  Geography. 

First  Book  of  Geography,  connected 

with  Spelling,  Heading  and  \Vritiiig.  Illustrated 
by  thirty  .Maps,  and  many  beautiful  Engravings. 
Tlie  Author’s  leading  principle  is  association  ;  im¬ 
parling  ideas  in  the  most  natural  and  ex(>ediiious 
manner,  by  ropresenialions  of  visible  familiar  ob- 
•  jecis.  The  system  begins  wiili  the  most  simple 
K  ords  in  tlieEnglisli  Language,  and  progresses  step 
by  step  to  the  higher  branches  of  study,  keeping  up 
a  constant  review  of  the  matter  in  each  preceding 
bonk.  Much  could  be  said  upon  the  peculiar  merits 
of  these  books,  were  it  necessary.  They  are  cheap, 
interesting,  and  inviting  to  the  eye.  It  is  designed 
to  attract  attention,  elicit  thought,  engage  curiosity, 
encourage  inquiry, and  excite  reflection, upon  natural 
principles. 

2.  The  National  Spelling-Book.  By 

B.  D.  Emerson,  Late  I’rincipal  of  the  Adams 
(irainmar  School,  Boston. 

The  improvements  claimed  for  this,  over  most 
other  Spelling-Books,  are  : — 1.  That  it  precisely 
points  out  the  pronunciation  of  each  syllable ,  in  every 
word,  accoriling  to  walker  s  principles  , —  z.  i  iiai 
it  i.s  on  it  plan  easily  coniprelu-nded  by  the  learner, 
and  u  i  hvut  the  incumbrance  of  numerous  marks  and 
characters,  which  are  so  olijeiiionable  ; — 3.  That 
it  conia  ns  more  matter,  in  the  same  number  ot  pa¬ 
ges,  niul  in  the  s.ime  liberal  type; — 4.  That  the 
classification  and  arrangement  are  better  suited  to 
the  progressive  improvement  of  learners,  and  (lecul- 
iaily  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  nionilorial  ienching 
This  work  is  used  exclusively  in  all  the  I’lililit 
Schools  ol  Boston.  It  is  also  approved  and  used  in 
ISew'  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in  the 
Soiahern  <ind  Western  Si.ales. 

.All  Introdi-'ctio.n  to  this  work,  on  the  same 
plan,  designed  for  very  young  childien.  and  lor  pri 
niary  schools,  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
tame  author. 

3.  Worcester’s  Second  Book  kih 
Heading  and  Spelling. 

'I'hose  who  have  used  Mr  Worcester’s  Primer  art 
aw  are  of  liis  peculiar  talents  in  r*  nderiiig  those  usii- 
alK  ‘  dry  subjects  ’  interesting  to  children,  ami  to 
them  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ftecond  llm  k  has 
the  same  simple  and  attractive  character  as  the  first. 

4.  A  Thiki)  Book  for  Readino  .vnd 

fspELI.ING  ;  with  Sim|>le  Hules  ami  Instructions 
for  avoiding  Common  Errors.  By  Sam  ill  W  ok- 
CESTEK. 

Thepiai  and  character  of  this  work  is  difl'eienl 
from  any  other  now  in  use  ;  each  lesson  is  preeedeil 
by  a  Hale  ami  a  list  of  Errors— and  the  Heading  is 
desigiif'd  to  be  rendered  not  merely  an  exercise  but 
a  study  .requiring  much  time  and  alteiilion.  W  e  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  (dan  of  this  Book— it  is  just  such  an  one 
as  is  needed— and  we  hope  it  will  be^  miopted  in 
eve.-y  school  in  the  country.- [Boston  E\  ening  Ga¬ 
zette. 

5.  Series  of  READING  BOOKS,  by 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  viz ;— 

The  Young  Reader;  to  go  with  the 

Spelling-Book.  Embellished  with  numerous 
cuts. 

iNTRODUf’TiON  TO  THE  NATIONAL  REA¬ 
DER.  .A  selection  of  Easy  I.essons.  designed  to 
/ill  the  same  place  in  tlie  rammon  Schools  of  tlic 
U.  S.  that  IS  held  by  .Murray’s  Introduction  and 
the  comi'ilations  of  Guy,  Mylius,  and  Pinnock,  in 
those  ol  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Reader  ;  Being  a  selec- 

tiou  of  exercises  in  Heading  and  .Speaking,  tie- 
signed  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Unrted  States  that  is  held  in  lliose  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  by  the  conif  ilations  of  Murray,  Scott,  En¬ 
field,  &c. 

The  American  First  Class  Book,  or 

Exercises  in  Reading  and  Kecitation,  designed 
lurthe  use  of  the  highest  Class  in  Schools. 

These  four  works,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  John 
Pierpont,  ctwnpose  a  senes  whic.'i  is  undoubtedly 
more  simable  for  the  purposes  lor  which  they  were 
designed  than  any  previous  publications  j  and  they 
are  more  popular  among  those  who  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  education  than  any  ever  prepared  in  this 


coutdrv.  'I’here  is  a  decided  advantage  in  possess¬ 
ing  sets  of  elementary  tiooks  by  the  same  author, 
who  has  pursued  a  similar  plan  with  each,  rising 
step  by  step,  and  who  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  be 
better  able  to  (ireserve  tlie  proper  gradation  of  style 
and  matter  than  several  individuals  would.  This 
will  be  found  n  be  the  ca.se  in  the  present  series  — 
and  iHi  matter,  w  hicli  appears  in  one,  is  inserted  tn 
either  of  till*  oilieis,  so  that  the ybur  compilations  may 
be  anil  are  iulended  to  be  used  in  diflerent  classes  in 
'Vs  ’  school 

At  the  present  day  all  intelligent  teachers  are 
aware  that  to  make  good  readers,  you  must  interest 
their  fei  lings  and  understanding  in  what  they 
read.  \V  ilh  these  things  in  view,  the  author  of 
this  .series  has  sought  for  matter  of  a  lively,  eiiterlaiii- 
iiig  character,  and.  at  the  same  time,  sucli  as  would 
he  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  practical  effect 
iqion  the  morals  and  liabits  of  those  who  read  it. 

The  three  last  of  these  books  are  used  exclusively 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schoolt  ;  have  obtained  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  in  the  United  Stales  ;  and  have 
been  republished  with  favorable  notices  in  Englaiidc 
'rite  following  are  extracts  from  foreign  papers. 

'*  All  interested  in  the  eduration  of  youth  must 
leel  highly  indebted  to  Mr  Barker  Ibr  bis  reprint  ol 
that  excellent  and  popular  school  book  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Header,”  — Cambridge  ((higland)  Press. 

“  We  he.-iiiate  not  to  say  the  National  Header  is  a 
mos*.  valuable  manual  of  school  literature.” — Shef¬ 
field  (Eng.)  Iris. 

“  In  all  respects  we  believe  that  it  is  su|)erior  to 
most  ol  the  collections  now  in  this  country.’'  —  Ab¬ 
erdeen  (Scot.)  Observer. 

(j.  The  Easy  Reader.  IJtt.^ipiied  to 

be  used  in  the  next  course  after  the  S[)elliiigBock, 
in  Schools  and  Families.  By  John  ¥'kost. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  few  additional  Lesions. 

7.  S.MiTii’s  Arithmetic.  Practical 

and  Mental  Arithmetic,  on  a  new  plan,  in  which 
.Alental  Arithmetic  is  combined  w  ith  the  use  ol  the 
Slate,  containing  a  complete  system,  in  federal 
.Miiiiey,  To  whicli  is  added  a  Practical  System  of 
Book-keeping.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith. 

This  work  is  strictly  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan, 
a<l(i|iting  no  rule  without  a  previous  develnpement  of 
Us  irutli.  Jilocks,  illustrating  the  Cube  Jtoot  have 
been  |i'e|iared  to  .Tccoinpany  the  work. 

’I'lie  following  are  a  lew  of  the  prominent  eharac- 
terisliC'.  of  this  work. 

1.  'Pile  interrogative  system  is  generally  adopted 
tlirougliout  this  work. 

2.  'Pile  common  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  exhibited 
so  Hs  to  corresjiond  with  the  occurrences  in  actual 
business.  Under  this  head  is  reckoned  the  applica¬ 
tion  ot  Ratio  to  practical  purposes.  Fellowship,  &c. 

3.  'Pliere  is  a  constant  recapitulation  of  the  subject 
attended  to,  styled,  “  Qiiestioiis  on  tlie  foregoing.” 

■f.  'I'lie  nu«le  of  giving  the  individual  results  with¬ 
out  (loints.  then  the  aggregate  of  these  results,  with 
points,  for  ao  answer,  by  which  the  relative  value  of 
the  w  hole  is  deiennined,  thus  fiiinishing  a  complete 
test  ol  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 

5  A  new  rule  lor  calculating  interest. 

6.  'I’he  mode  of  introducing  and  conducting  tlie 
subject  <>l  I’roportion, 

7.  '1  he  a<l«pii<)ii  of  the  federal  coin,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  ol  sterling  money,  except  by  itself. 

'J’liese  are  some  ol  the  predominant  traits  of  this 
work,  t fillers  might  be  mentioned,  but,  by  the 

.  . . . .  >1...  ...J..  r.ni  Or  .o 

decide  on  their  eom|iarative  value. 

'Pile  Block,  illusttalive  of  the  lule  for  tlie  Cube 
Root,  will  satisfactorily  account  for  many  re.sults  in 
Ollier  rules  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Decimals,  Meiisura- 
iioii.  Nc,  whicli  the  pupil,  by  any  other  means,  might 
fail  to  [icrceive. 

Nctwe  of  this  work  from  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  valuable  work 
will  show  iliat  its  author  has  rfimpiled  it,  as  all  books 
for  schools  ought  to  be  ronqiiled,  from  the  results 
of  actual  ex|)erimeiit  and  observation  in  the  school¬ 
room.  It  is  entirely  a  (iractical  work,  comt'iiiing 
die  merits  ofColburii’s  system  wilh  copious  (Tactile 
on  the  skite. 

"  'Phere  are  several  very  valuable  peculiarities 
ill  this  work,  for  which  we  rannot,  in  a  notire  find 
siiflicieni  sfiace.  \\  e  would  recommend  a  careful 
j  examination  of  die  book,  to  all  teachers  w  ho  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  I'ombiniiig  good  theory  with  copious  and 
rigid  (iraclice.” 

8.  Smith’s  Introductory  Arithme¬ 
tic.  Tlie  “  Little  Federal  Calculator,” 
calculated  to  employ  the  mind  ami  fingers  only, 
and  designed  particularly  to  go  before  the  slate, 
and  to  prcqiare  for  it.  By  R.  C.  Smith. 

9.  Walsh’s  Arithmetic.  The  Mer- 

raiitile  Arillimctie,  adapted  to  the  Coinnieice  of 
the  U.  S.  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations  j 
wiili  an  appendix,  roiilaining  practical  s3’s(ems  of 
Mensuration,  Guaging,  and  a  new  and  improved 
system  of  Book-keeping  —  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  Michaei.  AValsh.  A.  M. 

'Phis  Arithmetic  has  past«.,Tl  through  at  least  twen- 
t\’  editions,  and  is  now  generall}' used  as  the  standard 
Alercaniile  Arithmetic  in  New  England. 

It  maj’  be  used  in  Scnools  as  a  sequel  to  .Smith’s 
and  other  popular  treatises  on  mental  Arithmetic. 

10.  Elements  of  English  Grammar, 

with  Exercises  in  Parsing.  By  John  P  rost. 

This  work  is  noticed  as  follows  by  the  Boston  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instruclers.  —  “  We  have  alleniively 
examined  your  Gramiiiai,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  a()pears  to  us  better  adapted  to  the 
younger  classes  in  common  schools,  than  any  oilier 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” 


“  We  have  looked  with  no  ordinary  degre«  ol 
satisfaction  at  this  volume.  *  *  *  We  heartily  codi- 
mend  the  Academical  Speaker  to  parents  and 
teachers,  as  a  work  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools  and 
families  —  one,  w  hich  will  aid  the  business  of  thinking 
as  well  as  reading.” — Phil.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

13.  The  Political  Class  Book,  de¬ 
signed  to  instiuct  the  higher  classes  in  Schools  in 
the  origin,  nature  and  use  of  Political  Power.  By 
William  .Sullivan.  CoJiisellor  at  Law. 

The  object  of  the  Political  Class  Book  is  to  point 
out  to  the  joung,  who  are  in  the  course  of  education, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  society,  and  to  tlieii 
country  ;  and  to  show,  in  a  plain  and  simple  way,  the 
excellence  and  value  c.f  the  political  condition  in 
which  they  exist.  The  further  purpose  is  to  give 
some  information  of  the  social  system  of  which  they 
are  to  become  active  members,  and  on  which  their 
liappincss  absolutely  depends. 

‘.■'Tlie  library  of  no  citizen  is  complete  w  here  this 
ysbrk  Ls  wanting,  and  if  the  shelf  contains  no  more 
tlian  a  Bible  and  an  Almanac,  the  liouseholder  should 
not  attend  a.iowji  nieeliiig  until  he  has  at  least  read 
the  Political  Class  Book.”  —  Mass.  ttpy. 

It  haj  been  proposid  in  the  Legi.slature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  oriier  i>y  law,  its  iiiiroducTion  into  all  the 
public  schools  ol  the  Slate. 

I'he  Moral  Class  Book,  by  the  same  author,  has 
met  with  great  success,  every  copy  ol  the  first  edition 
being  dis()oscd  of.  A  new  eilition  will  soon  be 
published,  with  improvements. 

14.  Vose’s  Astronomy.  A  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Astronnmj' j  intended  to  simplify  and 
illustrate  the  principles  of  that  science.  Aifapicd 
to  the  ii.se  of  Com tiion  Schools,  as  well  u.s  higher 
Seminaries.  By  John  Vosk,  A.  M.  late  (iriii- 
cipal  of  Pembroke  Academy,  and  author  ol  a  lar¬ 
ger  work  on  Astronomy. 

15.  The  Young  Astronomer,  designed 

for  primary  Schools,  illustrated  with  Cuts.  By 
Samuel  \Vorcester.  New  stereotype  edition. 
IG.  Elejients  of  Geometry,  with 

I’ractical  Applications,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
T.  Walker,  late  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  in  the 
Hound  Dili  School  at  Northanqilon. 

From  J.  Gi  iscom,  l.L.  J).  Professor  in  the  High 
School  in  N.  York,  to  ifie  Author. 

“  I  may  soy  with  great  sincerity,  that  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  jonr  Elements  ol  Ceoinetry. 

“  It  is  just  what  wasf  wanted  to  conviree  boys 
of  tlie  value  of  the  science  they  are  [uirsuii  g,  and  to 
cheer  them  in  the  pursuit.” 

This  work,  tliongh  prepared  originally  force  ninioii 
Schools,  has  recentU  been  introduced  as  a  text  book 
in  Harvard  University, 

17.  Elements  OF  Natural  Philosophy, 

with  Practirnl  Exuciscs.  B3  F.  J.  Gkund. 

In  the  lollowiiig  treatise,  the  auiiior  has  made  an 


11.  Geography  for  Children  ;  with 

eiglii  copper  plate  maps,  and  thirty  wood  cuts. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake. 

”  'I'h'S  publication  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  geographical  instrurtioii  of  the  younger 
classes  in  Schools.” —  Boston  Recorder. 

12.  The  Academical  Speaker.  By  B. 

D.  Emerson,  late  Principal  of  the  Adams  Gram¬ 
mar  Sell!  ol  ill  Boston,  and  author  of  the  National 

S[)elling  Book. 

“  The  extracts  are  short,  possessed  of  force  and 
spirit,  of  unquestionable  moral  tendency,  character¬ 
ised  bj-  fine  style  and  good  taste,  and  each  convey, 
mg  a  complete  sense,  intelligible  to  an  audience, 
wiiliout  note  or  title.  It  is  (ilain  that  a  youth  may 
enter  fully  into  the  sp  rit  of  such  pieces,  which  be 
cannot  do  where  thes  ;  requisites  are  wanting.”  — 
Education  Reporter. 


attempt  to  supply’  a  suitable  work  on  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy  for  Schools.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters, 
treating  separately  ujmn  the  General  Pioperties  of 
Mailer,  of  the  Phenomena  of  Cohesion  and  Adhesion, 
ol  the  Laws  of  Motion,  of  Hydrostatics  and  zEio- 
staiics,  of  the  Mechanical  Powers  of  the  Atmosphere, 
of  Heal,  l.ight.  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Mag- 
iieli.sm.  Each  chapter  is  again  divided  into  sections, 
w  hich  ar-  numbered,  and  consist  of  short  sentences, 
lor  the  .'  1  e  of  being  more  easily  relerred  to,  and  10 
.assist  tl>‘  memory  of  young  pupils. 

10.  Ol  rtKILii’o  illSTOKY  OF  THE  U.  fci. 

19.  Ea..  rson’s  Questions.  Questions 

and  Supplement  to  Goodrich’s  H  isiory  ol  the  United 
States.  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  Emerson. 

“  'Pill  w  ithiii  a  few  years,  peihaps  no  School  Bock 
has  been  more  needed  than  a  good  History  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  most  unhappy  deficiendy  has 
licen  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by  the  excellent  and 
popular  w oik  of  Mr.  Goodrich.  My  first  pet usal  aT 
this  book  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  best  extant, 
lor  tlie  purpose  intended.  This  roiivit  lion  has  been 
intieased  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.” 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology,  Ancient 

and  Modern.  Being  an  Inirndurtion  to  the  Study 
of  History  on  the  plat,  ol  the  Rev.  David  Blair, 
with  nunieictis  engravings.  W  ilh  a  Chart. 

21.  Whelpley’s  Compend  of  History. 

[U/'Of  Whelplefs  ('cnipfrid,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  says,  in  the  Pr'  spectus  of  liis  Female  Sem-inarv, 

“  For  many  years  I  have  been  solicitously  inquiring 
fur  the  best  Compeiid  of  General  History  for  the  use 
of  Scliools.  'i'lial  wliicli  I  consider  by  far  tlie  best, 
IS  the  Conipeiid  of  Mr  Whcliiley. 

22.  Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 

23.  The  Second  Book  of  History, 

(comprehending  the  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.)  with  many  engravings  and  sixteen 
maps  from  steel  plates, of  tlie  difi'ereni  oouniries. 
By  the  author  of  I'arley’s  First  Book  of  History. 

24.  Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  an¬ 
cient  Home;  with  an  account  of  modern  Italy. 

V\  ilh  a  map  and  engr.'iviiigs. 

25.  Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  an¬ 
cient  AND  Modern  Greece,  with  a  map  and 
engravings. 

2G.  Book  on  My'thology,  for  youth ; 

rnnlaining  descriptions  of  the  Deities,  Tem()les. 
Sacrifices  and  Superstitions  of  the  Ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  schools. 

27.  Lectures  on  School  Keeping. 

By  Samuel  R.  Hall. 

'I'liis  work  is  intended  to  be  a  romplrle  school 
tearlier's  manual,  and  contains  all  the  necessary 
practical  diretions  for  their  observance  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  government  ol  schools. 

(UpTeii  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  rerenl- 
ly  been  engaged  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  all  the 
school  districts  in  the  Slate  of  New  'i’ork.  by  order  of 
the  Legislature. 

28.  Lectures  to  Female  Teachers.  By 

S.H.  H  ALL,  anihor  of  Lectures  on  School  Keeping. 

29.  Infant  School  Manual,  orTeach- 

er’s  Assistant,  Containing  a  view  of  the  system 
ol  Infant  Schools.  Also,  a  variety  ofu.'eful  lessons, 
for  the  use  of  teachers. —  By  Mrs.  Howland. 

30.  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictiona¬ 
ry,  Slightly  abridged,  but  ccniaining  every  im¬ 
portant  or  useful  name  in  the  original, and  divested 
of  every  thing  indelicate,  or  which  has  rendered 
former  editions  improper  for  ihe  use  of  the  young. 

31.  Adams’s  Latin  Grammar.  Gould’sed. 


32.  Walker’s  Latin  Reader.  The 

New  Latin  Reader,  containing  Ihe  Latin  I'ext  for 
the  purpose  of  recitation,  accompanied  with  a  Key. 
containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  Translation, 
ari^nged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  fhe  Latin  and  English  Idioms.  For 
the  use  of  oeginnerB  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  S.  C.  Walker.  Philadelphia.  Third  Ed. 
We  have  net  a  doubt  that  a  clever  boy  will  learn 
in  one  week  nioi«.  words,  and  more  of  the  idiomatic 
difl'erence  between  ifle  English  and  the  Latin  by  this 
book,  than  he  will  by -lie  use  of  a  grammar,  diction¬ 
ary,  and  the  common  m.de  of  ancient  instruction,  in 
a  nionlh.” — Flint’s  Westeni  Review. 

33.  First  Lessons  in  Latin  Upon  a 

New  Plan,  Combining  Abstia<i  rules  wilh  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  Series  ol  (iractiial  exercises.  By 
Charles  D.  Cleavei.ahh.  Second  Ediion. 

34.  Book-Keeping,  Suited  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of’l'raders.  Farmers,  and  Mechanics.  Mostly 
by  single  entry,  and  designed  for  Schools.  To 
which  is  adiled  a  key  to  certain  parts  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Arithmetic.  By  Michael  Walsh, A. 
M.  Prire  5  dollars  per  dozen. 

35.  A  View  OF  The  United  States  ; 

p’or  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families;  with  a  Map 
and  Engravings.  By  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  luloinialion  in  a  small 
compass,  concerning  the  natural  history,  politicaj 
events  and  local  advantages  of  each  staie,  &c.  In 
a  word,  it  contains  the  information  which  every 
child  in  the  Uniied  States  ought  to  obt.xiii. — [Mass. 
Journal  and  'I'ribune. 

36.  An  Abridged  Hsitory  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America  ;  for  the  use  of  Scliools, 
iidended  as  a  Sequel  to  Hildreth’s  View  of  U.  S. 
We  have  examined  the  book  with  attention,  and 

recommend  it  as  an  excellent  text  book  for  Scliools. 
— [Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

37-  The  Child’nBook  of  American  Ge¬ 
ography.  Designed  as  an  easy  and  riiterlaining 
work  lor  the  use  of  beginners.  With  sixty  engrav¬ 
ings  and  eighteen  maps. 

38.  The  Child’s  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ,  designed  as  a  First  Book  ol  History 
for  Schools. 

39.  Peter  i’ARLEY’.sTALEs  of  Animals  ; 

rontaiiiing  a  desrri[)lion  ol  300  (lufidiiipeds.  Birds, 
Insccis,  Fishes  and  Reptiles.  With  engravings. 

40.  Arithmetical  and  Algebraic 
Problems  and  Formula:  Translated  from 
the  German  ol  Meier  HiRSCH,aiid  adapted  to 
tlie  use  of  Anieiicaii  Students.  By  F.  J.  Gkund. 

41.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Ge¬ 
ometry.  Simplified  for  Beginners  not  verged  in 
Algebra.  Parti.  Containing  Plane  (Jeometry, 
witli  its  applicaiion  to  the  Solution  of  Problems. 
By  Francis  J.  Grund. 

42.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Ge¬ 
ometry.  Simplified  for  Beginners  not  versed  in 
Algebra.  Part  II.  Containing  Solid  Geome¬ 
try,  wilh  its  applicaiion  to  the  Solution  of  Prob¬ 
lems.  By  P’rancis  J.  Grund. 

43.  Studies  in  Poetry.  For  Female 
Schools.  By  George  B.Cheever. 

44.  Joh.nson’s  Dictionary.  Improved 

fnr  ihp  IKP  of  ?*rhonlt  f 

wilh  theaddiiioilof  Walker^s  Pronukciation. 
46.  The  Child’s  Botany;  with  Co|)- 

perplaie  Engravings.  P’ourth  P^diiico. 

46.  Mathematical  Tables.  Compris¬ 
ing  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines, 
'I'angeiits,  and  Sccaiits,  Natural  Sines,  Meridional 
Parts,  Difl'erence  of  Latitude  and  Departure, 
Astronomical  Refractions,  &:c, 

47.  Rudiments  of  Gesture.  Compris¬ 
ing  Illustrations  of  conininn  faults  in  Attitude  and 
Action;  wiih  cngiavings,  and  an  Appendix 
designed  for  Practical  Exercise  in  Declamation. 
By  William  Russell. 

48.  Rudiments  OF  the  Italian  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  orEx.sy  Lessons  in.'^[M‘lliiig  and  Reading, 
\\  ith  an  abridgement  of  ihe  Grammar.  By  Pietro 
BachI,  Insiriirter  in  Haivaid  University  . 

49.  Mrs  Bahbauld’s  Hymns  for  Chil¬ 
dren, in  Italian  ;  A  new  edition, corr-eied  and 
improved.  By  Pietro  Bachi,  Instnicter  in 
Harvard  University. 

50.  Music  FOR  Schools.  The  Juvf.nile 

Lyre,  or  Hymns  and  Songs, reli,.,ious,  moral,  and 
cheerful,  .set  to  appropriate  Music.  P'or  the  use 
I  f  Primary  and  Common  Scliools. 

51.  First  Book  or  the  P'ine  and  Usf.- 

eul  Arts.  For  the  use  of  Schools  a  ml  I.yceums 
— w  ith  plates.  Compiled  by  Marshall  Perry, 

52.  Goodrich’s  Universal  Geogra¬ 
phy,  ill  one  large  vol.  of  IXX)  (lages,  and  illustrated 
by  400  engravings.  Just  published. 

53.  Goodrich’s  School  Geography  and 
Atlas. 

54.  Conversations  on  the  P>idence8 
OF  Christianity.  By  Kev.  J.  L  Blake. 

55.  Wanostrocht’s  F'hench  Grammar. 

56.  Surault’s  Do.  for  beginners. 

57.  Uentz’s  French  Reader. 

58.  Rossut’s  French  Word  and 

Phrase  Book, 

59.  La  Bagatelle,  or  Easy  Leseonsin 

French. 

60.  History  of  the  U.  S.  in  F'rench. 

*  ^*  The  foregoing  Works  are  all  pvolished  in 
Boston.  Orders  received  by  CartfA,  H  endee 
&  Co.  They  may  also  be  had  tf  Collins  and 
Hannay,  J\'ew  York  ;  J.  Grigg,  Philadelphia  ; 
McLowall  4"  Son,  Baltimjre ;  Odiorne  4" 
Smith,  Mobile;  Morton  i  Smith,  Louisville, 
and  M.  G.  Youee.  Bancille,  Ken.;  Ttuman 
Smith  If  Co.,  II.  L.  S.  Baruum,  Hubbard 
if  Edmonds,  Drake  if  Co.,  and  E.  H.  Flint, 
Cincinnati ;  J-  JV.  Whiting,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

O.  Steele  and  W-  C.  Little,  Albany ;  Saxnay 
if  Street,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Purse  if  Stiles, 
Savannah.  Geo.;  Eichbaum  if  JSTorvell,  A  ash- 
ville,  Tvnn. ;  Parsons  if  Phelps,  Rochester,  JV. 

Y.,  and  of  most  Booksellers  in  the  U.  States. 
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